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INTRODUCTION. 
6 © HE following ſheets which 


were originally written for 
private peruſal, are now offered to 
the public. The very flattering re- 
ception, with which a candid pub- 
is lic has honoured them, is of itſelf 
a ſufficient apology for obtruding a 
Second Impreſſion. 


The Author, well aware that they 
le open to the criticiſm of the world, 
hopes that the purity of his inten- 
6 tion will ſecure him from the cen- 
ſures which otherwiſe the imper- 
fection of them might occaſion. 9 


He 


INTRODUCTION. 


He does not herein boaſt an ample 


treatiſe upon the ſeveral ſubjects, 
for the reformation of the world 
at large; but merely endeavours to 
collect the materials, with which 


his little leiſure has been able to 


furniſh him, for the information 
of, and advice to, a Young Friend ; 
who, with little defire to applica- 
tion might otherwiſe have been deſ- 
titute of ſuch neceſſary reflections. 


To this end he has ventured to 
take up his pen, and reduce into 
writing, ſome few moral remarks 
on lite at large, and the conduct 


requilite to make that life happy. 


He would, however, have great 
reaſon to lament his labour, if he 
could for a moment ſuſpect, that 

| they 


INTRODUCTION. 


they will be peruſed with greater 
attention to the ability of the per- 


formance, than to the undiſguiſed 


and plain advice which it contains. 


He has endeavoured to make the 
ſcheme as conciſe, and at the ſame 


time, as comprehenſive as poſſible ; 
beginning with the moſt important 


buſineſs of life, Religion. 


The preſent temper of the world 
very much diſcourages the appear- 


ance of ſeriouſneſs, and therefore 


many, doubtleſs, will diſſent from 
his ſcheme : but few, he humbly 


hopes will go far enough to cenſure 
the motive which produced it. 
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CHAP. ; 
RELIGION. PART J. 


Homines naſcuntur ut Deum agnoſcant, 
agnoſcunt, ut colant, 
LAcrANTIus. 


T is the property of the human mind, 
to exerciſe itſelf in the frequent con- 
templation of its nature and origin. As 
the worſhip of the Creator muſt be the 
refult of ſuch contemplation, its next 
thought will be,what is tize moſt acceptable 
ans. To this end it is not ſufficient, that 
by virtue of cuſtom, having the bleſſing 
of chriſtian parents, we continue from 
our infancy, to celebrate one day in ſeven, 
and reſort to a place of worſhip, without 
this rational and important enquiry, Ww#-0 
are we here directed to adore © 


B 1 


2 Religion. 


It is indeed, our diſtinguiſhing bleſſing, 
that the true God, © the maker of all 
things, the judge of all men, is made 
manifeſt in every chriſtian land; and 
therefore, he may be very accurately de- 
ſcribed, as to his being, providence and 
mercy: but thoſe informations, conſidered 
in themſelves, will avail nothing to the 
ce forgetful hearer, without his own in- 
veſtigation, judgment and conviction. 
In order then to form a juſt knowledge 
of our employment, in the exerciſe of the 
religion we profeſs, we moſt certainly 
muſt, in our own contemplation and rea- 
ſon, trace it to its author, whom we ſhall 
preſently diſcover to be Gop HIMSELF : 
that God, who till the revelation made 
by his Son, whoſe name we bear, was 
worſhipped under the emphatic title of 
the © Unxnown Gop.” 


That we may be convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a religion, we muſt lay 
aide 


Religion. 
aſide our Bible for a while, and place 
ourſelves in the ſituation of thoſe barba- 
rous nations, who humbled themſelves 
to ſtocks and ſtones, to their fellow crea- 
tures, and even to the beaſts themſelves, 
to worſhip them; we muſt, as they very 
properly in that confined ſtate of nature 
did, regard the works of Providence, 

from the heaven above to the earth be- 

neath, and the water under the earth, 
with the beauty, order and harmony of 
each, the immenſe ſpace of the univerſe 
magnificently ſpangling with hoſts of 
fixed ſtars, the regular courſe of the pla- 
nets, which roll in their different orbits 
round the central ſun, by whoſe beams 
our world is comforted and illumined; 
the ſucceſſion and produce of the ſeaſons, 
the ſpontaneous flower of the valley, and 
the vaſt variety of vegetative life, which 
croud and preſs upon the obſervation, 
wherever we turn our eyes. We muſt. 
conſider the animal creation, in all its 
B 2 extent, 


— — ata; 


4 | Religion, 


extent, beauty and utility, the feathered - 


inhabitants of air, the unſeen tenants of 
tae deep; and above all, turn our eyes 
upon our own frame, and contemplate 
the exquiſite ſymmetry and workmanſhip 


© of this quinteſſence of duſt,” whilſt we 


view the apparently ſlender and innu- 
merable gates of life, which wait but the 
permiſſion to ſhut it out. What now 
muſt be the reſult of ſo ſerious an em- 
ployment? Theſe, and the like, were all 
the advantages the heathen world enjoyed 
for four thouſand years; but from theſe 
they were naturally led to enquire into 
their origin and preſervation, and all agreed 
in acknowledging ſome unknown power, 
from whom they derived, and on whom 
depended, their very exiſtence,* 

The 


„ Thus from the conſideration of ourſelves, 


_ *© qur reaton leads us to the knowledge of this cer- 


*< tain and evident truth, that ere is an eternal, 
*© of? prewerſul, and moſt kniwing Being. If never- 
+* theleſs, any one ſhould be found fo ſenſelets:y 

„ Arrogant, 


— 4 


— — Xx. 
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The idea of worſhip was natural to 
all, they confeſſed ſome ſupreme Being, 
though they ſo egregiouſly miſapplied 
their adoration. Hence aroſe (every 
nation having its peculiar deities) that 
variety of idols, Which form the heathen 
mythology; to each of which they at- 
tributed diſtinct powers and properties 
under the ſupreme Jupiter or Jove. 


We muſt here acknowledge the ne- 
ceſſity of reſcuing mankind from ſuch a 
ſtate of darkneſs, reſpecting the Almighty ; 


of 


arrogant, as to ſuppoſe man alone, knowing 
*© and wile, but yet the production of mere igno- 
© rance and chance, and that all the reſt of the 
«« untverſe acted only by that hazard; I ſhall leave 
« with him that very rational and emphatical 
« rebuke of Tully: Quid eſt enim verius, quam 
© neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, 
« ut in te mentem et rationem putet ineſſe, in 
„ czlo, mundoque non putet? Aut ea quæ vix 


« ſumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla 


39 


fe ratione moveri putet?“' Locke, 
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6 Religion. 


of indulging them with a clear and diſ- 
tinct notion of His perfection, infinity, 
omniſcience, and omnipreſence, wWHo 


Lives thro? all life, extends thro? all extent, 
6 Spreads undivided, operates unſpent.“ 


and of revealing a mode of worſhip, the 
only one indeed, which could be accept- 
able with God, „ who is a Spirit,” 
namely, © to worſhip him in ſpirit and 
in truth.“ You will fee the propriety 
of aboliſhing ſo dangerous a ſyſtem of 
religion, which confined their deities to 
time and place, ſince without the imme- 
diate preſence of the Creator, every part 
of nature, and every act of providence 
and mercy, muſt be at a ſtand. 


Here then, it will be ſeaſonable to 
conſider, the advantages ariſing from the 
Chriftian diſpenſation ; but here, as be- 

1 fore, 


* John iv. 24. 


4 4 __ 
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fore, it will be neceſſary to tranſlate our- 
ſelves to ages paſt, in order to our more 
perfect enjoyment. With them, devoid 
of the glorious diſcoveries which now 
confirm our wiſhes, we muſt try what 
certainty of an exiſtence beyond this 
world preſents itſelf from the light of 
our reaſon. Every man had then, in as 
juſt a proportion as we have now, his 
reaſon ſtrong, his judgment ſound, and 
his underſtanding excellent ; yet all theſe 
ſerved but to diftreſs him the more. 
They informed him of his intellectual 


part without making a future proviſion 


for it; they taught him to aſpire to a 
futurity of comfort, and as quickly daſhed 
it from his view; they pointed out to 
him his ſuperiority over all other ranks 
of the animal creation, and yet could not 


aſcertain one real, ſubſtantial, bliſs beyond 
them, | 


If 
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If we read their poets, we {hall uni- 


verſally find, a conjJzcTuRE of a future 


ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, formed 
upon a variety of uncouth ſyſtems, evi- 
dently ſpringing from, and deſcriptive of, 
the groſs enjoyments or dreadful ſufferings 
of the mortal here. If we ſearch the 
wiſeſt of their philoſophers, we ſhall find 
the conjecture ſomewhat more refined, 
though not more ſatisfactory; we {hall 
find it diveſted of the prepoſterous ima- 


gery of Ehyſium and Tartarus, and con- 


demning, with ridicule, thoſe falfe ſyſtems : 
but when they have done this, their ſu- 
periority fails them, and they offer to you 


a futurity of equal uncertainty, deluſion, 
and errour. 


Such was the fluctuating ſtate of the 
expectation of the heathen; they evidently 
« felt the Divinity to ſtir within them; a 
« certain hope of, and longing after im- 
% mortality; but this was all, it was 

| but 
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Religion. 9 
but hope, and when once they endea- 
voured to reduce it to any thing like cer- 


tainty, their reaſon ran wild, and ſo far 
forſook them, that in their phrenzy they 


themſelves pulled down the pleaſing 


ſtructure they had raiſed, and endeavoured 


to aboliſh the very ideas of it.“ With 
what gratitude then ſhould we embrace 
thoſe comforts and advantages, which 
ſpring from the Farazr of MrRerEs, who 
ſent his only begotten Son into the world, 


cc to bring life and immortality to the 


© CLEAREST LIGHT, through his goſ- 


< pel,“ r to purge away deluſion, fatisfy 
our reaſon, confirm our hopes, and eſta- 


bliſh our faith. 


C We 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 


Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque acherontis avari! 


VIRC. Geot. 
„„ hd Pats» > «+ 
- + + + +» « mortis formidine ? 
Somnia, terrores magicos, &c. 


Hor, L. 2. Eo. 2. 
+ 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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10 Religion. 
We have now preſented to us, with 


certainty, a futurity of pure intellectual 
enjoyment, without decay and without 


end: a futurity! which God only could 


reveal, God only could beſtow ! in ex- 
change for the unwarranted expectation 
of a futurity, glowing with groſs corpo- 
real pleaſures, equally ſubject to limita- 
tion and decay. We have left for our 
inſtruction a ſyſtem of worſhip and con- 
duct, which bears the ſtamp of its Divine 
Author, beyond all diſpute ; ſuch as no 
mortal whatever could have produced : 
a ſyſtem, wide as heaven from earth 


from the rules before embraced, whoſe 


amiable and leading features are Huui- 
LITY and RESIGNATION, with reſpect to 
ourſelves; CHaRITY and Foreiveness 
of InjJuRIEs, with reſpect to oTHERs: 
in direct oppoſition to. thoſe conſpicuous 
characters in the catalogue of pagan vir- 
tues, REVENGE and SUICIDE, 


To 


- * "I Er 


2 
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To reſemble the Deity in acts of 
mercy and forbearance, would, in their 
eſtimation, have ſunk the man beneath 
the dignity of his ſtation, and rendered 
him the proper object of their ſcorn and 
deriſion; weakly imputing to cowardice, 
what in fact bore teſtimony to the great- 
neſs of his ſoul. 


A ſeries of misfortunes or afflictions 
was with them a ſufficient plea to exer- 


ciſe the latter of their virtues, and by an 


impious contempt of death to free them- 
ſelves at once from the common calany- 
ties of life. 


It was reſerved for the CHRISTIAN, 
with patience and magnanimity, to bear 


up againſt the evils he endured, and 
place his confidence, without ſhrinking, 


in the mercy of his Maker. It was 
reſerved for the CHRISTIAN to experi- 
ence the exquiſite ſenſations of pardoning 


C 2 the 
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the errours and frailties of human nature, 
and of conferring a kindneſs upon the 
enemy, who had wronged him. 


But the greateſt advantage and com- 
fort remains yet to be conſidered, the ef- 
fectual expiation of our ſins through 
the death of our Bleſſed Redeemer upon 
the croſs. You are no ſtranger from 
having peruſed the Old Teſtament, that 
our firſt anceſtor Adam, originally crea- 
ted pure and upright, by a direct viola- 
tion of, and diſobedience to, the com- 
mand of God, forfcited the paradiſe in- 
tended for him; and that the whole of 
his poſterity from a natural propenſity 
to evil (to which no one in himſelf can 
be a ſtranger) have by repeated tranſgreſ- 
ſion incurred the diſpleaſure of the Al- 
mighty. It afterwards appears, that God 
being deſirous to reſcue man from ſuch a 
forlorn ſtate, and in proceſs of time, 
having ſelected the children of Iſrael, as 
his 


1 
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his own peculiar people, from the reſt 
of the world, inſtituted amongſt them 
prayer, various ſacrifices, and the ſhedding 
of blood for the remiſſion of ſins; and 
from time to time renewed his promiſe, 
which was originally made to Abraham, 
for his ſingular obedience, that © in his 


« ſeed all df nations of the earth ſhould 
© be blefſed.”* 


By a cloſe application to the hiſtory of 
the Old Teſtament you will diſcover, 
that it was the Meſſiah, which is our 
Saviour, of whom this was ſpoken ; who, 
by the one oblation of himſelf once 
offered, was to expiate the ſins of all 
nations upon earth, who ſhould believe 


on him, and follow his ſteps. You now 


perceive, that ſin had entered into the 
worid, by Adam being tempted to the 
diſobedience of his M ahies' s law, and that, 
by ſuch a crime, he ſubjected all his race 


to 


» Gen. xxii. 18. 
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the natural depravity of mind, and incli- 
nation to evil, which we all poſſeſs:“ 
and that ſome remedy became neceſſary 
to avert the wrath of offended God: the 
ſheding of blood in ſacrifice ſeems to have 
been almoſt the univerſal one through- 
out all nations, independent of the Jews, 
who were immediately inſtructed by hea- 
ven to that end. They looked for ſigns 
and wonders, they conſulted their trees 
as oracles, and ſought to deprecate their 
offended deities by deluges of blood, F 
and have gone ſo far as to offer up their 
own progeny in ſacrifice. 

After 


* Rom. v. 19. By one man's diſobedience many 

were made finners. 

+ Hic Helenus cæſis primùm de more juvencis, 
Exorat pacem divum. VI REC. 
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Sacra Dionææ Matri, diviſque ferebam 
Auſpicibus cæptorum operum ; ſuperoque ni- 
tentem 
Cælicolum regi maktabam i in littore taurum. 
Ibid. 
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After the world, four thouſand years 
ſince its creation, had been thus fluctu- 
ating in opinion and errour, the glorious 
period arrived, when all the world might 
come to the knowledge of the truth, 
when the one great ſacrifice for ſin was 
OFFERED : an intereſt in which the mean- 
eſt might have his ſhare, and by none 
other intereſt could the moſt exalted have 
acceſs to his Maker. 


Here, we may naturally pauſe, and 
contemplate who it was that delivered 
himſelf up, and was accepted a ſacrifice 
for the ſins of mankind. No created 
being could be equal to this important 
work, neither angel nor man. It was 
none other than © God himſelf manifeſt 
© in the fleſh.* God who created the 
world, condeſcended to redeem it ; God 
the Son, who, as St. John has expreſſed 
it, © came unto his own, and his own 
4 received him not.“ | 
„% 


® 3 Tim. itt. 80. 
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« Were we to conſider,” as a learned 


prelate has remarked, T. ONE perſon as 
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our CREATOR, and ANOTHER As our 
REDEEMER, it would be extremely to 
the diminution of the honor and re- 


gard due to the Creator, inaſmuch as 
the bleſſing of RepzmeTion would 


greatly outweigh the benefit of CRE·/ 
ATION, and 1t would be natural to us 
to prefer the love which DELIVERED 
US FROM the evils and miſeries of the 
world, to that which pLAckD vs IN 
them. The work was ſuch, that no 
perſon of LESS power could undertake 
it; and his relation to the world was 
ſuch as made it fit and proper to com- 
mit the work to him.“ 


His life was the model of his precepts, 


not his precepts of his life, ſo invariably 
did his actions accord with his exhorta- 
tions. 


There 
t Biſhop Sherlock. 
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There is another ſingular advantage 
attending this heaven deſcended diſpen- 
ſation, which is, that it compleats the 
plan it forms. We are not entertained 
with an ideal hope of a future life, he 
6e is not only the author but the finiſher 
* of our faith:”F and he has not © left 
« us comfortleſs,”$ but given us the 
ſtrongeſt evidence we can poſlibly have, 
of his power to perfect his promiſe, by 


_ raiſing himſelf from the dead, and prov- 


ing himſelf to a demonſtration, the Lozp 
or LiaFt and GLoRy, and conſequently 


able to ſave us. 


If we want other eyidence, we muſt 
refer to the prophets, who, under the 
inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, ſo repeat - 
edly and accurately prefigured the moſt 
conſpicuous lines of his character, and 
the moſt remarkable circumſtances of his 
life: to the miracles which he wrought, 

o | . tg 
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to his own prophecies, fulfilled and till 
fulfilling; to every page of the ſacred 
evangeliſts, whoſe artleſs deſcription and 
unaffected ſimplicity proclaim their ſin- 
cerity, and challenge at once our aſtoniſn- 
ment and our faith. Add to theſe, the 
whole army of martyrs, who ſealed their 
teſtimony with their blood. 


Tt is now nearly one thouſand eight 
hundred years fince this glorious event 
took place at JERUSALEM, ſince that SUN 
of RiG6HTEOUSNESS, which had gained 
ſtrength, age after age, in the glimmer- 
ing of prophecy, and typical repreſenta- 
tion, aroſe upon the heathen world in his 
meridian luſtre, with healing under his 
wings. 


To turn back upon what has been 
mentioned will afford a picture of the 
moſt exalted and intereſting nature; for 
it now opens upon us in all its beauty 

and 
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and extent. Man, in the firſt inſtance, 
fallen from his primary dignity, at the 
mercy of his own diſtracted thoughts, 
and given up to ſenſuality, idolatry, and 
deſtruction: in the next, an uni verſal ſa- 
crifice in the ſacred perſon of the Son 
of Gop, bleeding upon the croſs, thereby 
aboliſhing the objects and conſequences 
of ſuperſtition, and reconciling the guilty 
creature to the inſulted Creator: finally, 
to view him aſcended to his glory, © o- 
<« pening the kingdom of Heaven to all 
believers, having deſtroyed the power 
© of the grave, and LED CAPTIVITY 
©. CAPTIVE. 


Chriſtianity having been thus elta- 
bliſhed, it may be neceſſary to enquire, 
whence it comes to paſs, that ſo many 
ſects and different opinions, reſpecting 
the saME RELIGION, ſhould exiſt. And 
indeed, it is much eaſier to lament, than 

D 2 | to 


eſtabliſn beyond diſpute, the important 
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to account for it: however, we will en- 
deavour briefly to do this. 


The apoſtles, and the diſciples, who 
were but few in number, almoſt imme- 
diately after our Lord's aſcenſion, and 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt,* ſeverally 
diſperſed to preach the ſacred truths, 
with which they were intruſted: one 
ſhould have ſuppoſed, that during the 
lives of the apoſtles, and their ſucceſſors, 
at leaſt, their converts would have re- 
mained unmoved, and ſettled in one 
canſent, upon fo reaſonable a doctrine 
and ſervice: but, ſuch is the nature of 
the mind of man, ſo delighted is it with 


novelty, that, we find, before St. John 


wrote his goſpel, fome dangerous opi- 


nions had prevailed amongſt the diſci- 


ples, which occaſioned the very remarka- 
ble beginning of his goſpel, in order to 


faith 


8 Accs ii. I, 2, 3, &c. 
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faith of the Trinity. St. Paul like- 
wiſe complains to his converts of the 
falſe notions ſcattered amongſt them 
tending to deſtroy the very genius of his 
preaching, the © unity-of the ſpirit, in 
the bond of peace.” 


Numerous were the difficulties, which 


theſe firſt © ſowers of the ward” had to 


encounter. To conquer the power of 


habit, the prejudice of education, the 
ſcience of philoſophy, which was at the 
zenith of its luſtre, to contend with the 
Jewiſh prieſts, who, to juſtify their pro- 


ceedings in crucifying the Prince or 
Pack, would doubtleſs leave no argu- 


ment or exertion untried, which was 


likely to cruſh this infant doctrine ; and 


above all, diametrically to oppoſe the 
pleaſures and vanity of the world, were 


obſtacles apparently inſurmountable. But 


they 
+ 1 Cor. 1. 10, 11, &c. 
15 $ Eph. iv. 3. 
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they gloriouſly and unremittingly pers 
ſiſted in their cauſe, endued with power 
from on high, till perſecuted by the 


Roman power they ſealed their doctrine 


with their blood. 


In this ſituation we find the Chriſtian 
church, biſhop ſucceeding biſhop with- 
our diſmay, blameleſs in their lives, and 

ſtedfaſt in their faith, amidſt ſcorn, con- 
tempt and affliction. Congregations in 
every Roman province, the habitable 
part of Aſia, and increaſing Þ without 
bounds, wherever the faithful teachers 


were ſent. It was not till the fifth, or 


near the ſixth century, that the biſhop of 
Rome arrogantly aſſumed an illegal ſu- 


premacy over his fellow paſtors,F and in 


proceſs of time, aimed at the fecular go- 
vernment of princes as well as ſubjects. 
Good Heaven ! that a teacher of ſuch a 
religion, 

+ Innocent I. 5th Century. 
4 Gregory VII. 11th Century, 
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religion ſhould, through the blindneſs of 
his pride and ambition of his heart, al- 
moſt deprive mankind of the bleſſings of 


it; and endeavour to plunge them into 


their original ignorance. That a teacher 
of ſuch a religion, a diſciple of ſuch a 
maſter, after the meek example of the 
immediate deſcendants and ſucceſſors of 
the apoſtles, and the remarkable ſimpli- 
city, for which the Chriſtian cauſe was 
in its purity renowned, ſhould (forgeting 
or ſtifling, the very ſoul of his exalted 
ſtation, which was to be a conſpicuous 
PaTTERN, as well as PREAcHER, of 
meekneſs and patience) endeavour to 


| eſtabliſh a temporary royalty, in direct 


defiance of that remarkable caution his 
Saviour had left him, © my kingdom is 
« not of this world.“ 


Though ſeveral emperors, at this early 
ſeaſon of Chriſtianity, embraced and de- 
fended 


* John xviui. 36, 
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| fended it; yet, the gradual decay of the 


Roman empire, which now began to be 
but too viſible, was a ſerious impediment 
to the riſing preachers of the newly eſta- 
bliſhed religion, and but for the © ſure 
« word of prophecy,” muſt have been 
fatal to it. Thoſe accompliſhments 
which adorned the conqueſts of the Ro- 
mans, and the perfection of ſcience which 


had dignified their ſtate, in ſuch extent, 


were gradually ſwept away by the barba- 
rous nations which defeated them; and 
the cloſe of the ſixth century could not 
trace a veſtige of that exalted nation's 
government, or its laws.F Here was 
again a ſcene of melancholy indeed! 
That light, which for a while had raiſed 
mankind, with certainty, beyond the fet- 
ters of mortality, which had afforded 
them a diſtinct, though diſtant, proſpect 
of a future exiſtence, and the objects of 
their veneration, ſeemed to be again with= 
drawn. 

Between 


4 Robertſon”: Hiſt. Carles V. vo. 1. 
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etween four and five hundred years 

was the glorious luminary of the goſpel 

eclipſed by the diſmal return of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition. 


To theſe dark ages (as they are very 
juſtly termed) is to be attributed the birth 
of thoſe monſtrous deformities, which 
crept into the church, and do to this 
day diſgrace THAT or Rome; ſuch as, 
the doctrine of indulgencies, partial ab- 
ſolution, tranſubſtantiation, the creation 
and worſhip of ſaints, purgatory, mo- 
naſtic ſecluſion, &c, ; 


When theſe numerous ſpecies of magic 


were introduced into a religion, whoſe 


diſtinguiſhing province was calculated 
wholly to deſtroy them, and when they 
had moulded it to their purpoſe, from 
the advantages of ignorance on the one 
hand, and the artful concealment of the 


Bible on the other, what wonder, if 


E. men 
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men of ſuch a ſtamp were conſcious of 


their power, and improved it as they 


found occaſion, with ſuch artful ſucceſs, 
as to acquire the veneration, if not ado- 


ration, of thoſe who heard them? What 


wonder, if numbers ſhould aſſume that 
ſacred office, when they were thereby 
privileged to commit in ſafety the moſt 
atrocious crimes ; the clergy having the 
addreſs to reſcue themſelves from the 
common laws, and to inſtitute an eccleſi- 
aſtical form of juſtice among themſelves? 
In ſhort, can we wonder that few, if any 
traces of the pure religion of Chriſt 
ſhould be preſerved, when an uninter- 
rupted ſcene of voluptuouſneſs, immo- 
rality, and licentiouſneſs marked the lives 
of its teachers? 


So ſwift was the extinction of know- 
ledge, and its revival ſo impeded, that 
perſons of the greateſt eminence in point 
of ſtation could ſcarcely read and write; 

they 
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— 


they had not an idea of inveſtigating the 
truth through the intricacy of evidence; 
but purſuing a line of conduct clearly 


conſonant with their ideas of religion, 


had recourſe to heaven, by the appeals 
of fiery ordeals, hot water, burning 
plough-ſhares, Sc. imagining heaven 
would vouchſafe them ſigns on every oc- 
caſion, till one ſuperſtition gave birth to 


another. Hence aroſe the cuſtom of du- 
elling, champions, c. in order to eſta- 


bliſh the authority of what they aſſerted. 
The clergy themſelves, who engroſſed 
what little ſcience was remaining, could 
ſcarcely tranſlate the Liturgy, and when 
ordained, were expreſsly obliged to affirm 
that they could read the Goſpels and 
Epiſtles, and explain them.* 


The pride and inſolence, on the other 
hand, of the biſhops of Rome had gained 
ſo diſgraceful an aſcendancy, that it is 

| E 2 recorded 

8 Robertſon's Hiſtory Charles V. vol. 1. 
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recorded of Gregory the VIIch. that an 
emperor was obliged to appear a ſuppli- 
cant in the gate of his caſtle, three days 
bareſooted in the depth of winter: and 
St. Jerome notices a remarkable reply 
of a pagan, © Make me a biſhop of 
* Rome, and I will immediately become 
« à chriſtian,” | 


We now come in ſight of that glorious 
ra, which was to diſperſe the clouds and 
darkneſs, and deſtroy the ſpell; the 
REFORMATION, effected in the ſixteenth 
century by the pious labours, and un- 
wearied ſtudies, of thoſe bright characters, 
which form the ConsTELLATION of the 
Chriſtian world, ERrasMus, LUTHER, 
Huss, JEROME of Prague, Sc.; and, as 
it ſhould ſeem the particular act of Pro- 
vidence to facilitate their labours, and 
extend their influence, we find but half a 
century before the days of LUTHER, the 

. ſclence 
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ſcience of printing was diſcovered, and 
not long before that, the making of 


paper. 


The Name of PROTESTANT originates 
from that body of Chriſtians, who ſub- 
ſcribed to the tenets. of Luther, and 
PROTESTED againſt a decree of the im- 
perial diet, in the reign of the emperor 

Charles V. 1529. 


This indefatigable reformer, having 


the way ſomewhat cleared for him by 


Eraſmus, had the happineſs to diſcover 


a copy of the Bible in the neglected 


library of his monaſtery. From ſo valu- 
able a diſcovery the talents and appli- 
cation of this great man were called forth 
into more than ordinary exerciſe; and he 
quickly drew aſide the vel, which had 
concealed the rooted errours and abomi- 
nations of prieſthood, and expoſed the 
craft and artifice, which had deluded the 

diſciples, 
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diſciples, and diſgraced the doctrine of 
the croſs. He recommended the ſtudy 
of the ancient Greek and Roman au- 
thors, in order that mankind might in- 
form their reaſon, 2nd thereby judge of 
the cauſe, in which he engaged, and 
which lay open to their examination, 


Unawed by perſecution, he proceeded 
cooly to examine into the ſeveral pre- 
tenſions and inventions of the church of 
Rome, and overthrew them. 


He aſſerted and proved that monaſtic | 


retirement, if not contrary to, was no 


where required by, the laws of God: 
and propoſed to the Elector of Saxony, 
by whoſe permiſſion he reformed the ſe- 


veral churches within his dominions, to 
_ expel all abbots and monks, and to con- 


vert the convents of mendicant friars into 
public ſchools and hoſpitals. He pro- 
ceeded to expoſe all the abſurdities and 


ſuper- 


— 
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ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh Church, and 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee his cauſe pre- 
vail, which extended from Upper Saxony, 
through moſt of the northern provinces, 
the dutchies of Mecklenburg, Brunſ- 
wick, Sc. all along the Baltic, as far as 
Pruſſia and Livonia. 


In ENGLAND, the PRO TES TAN cauſe 


began to take effect, for in the year 1534 


KING HENRY having taken offence at 
ſome proceedings of the pope, con- 
demned his ſupremacy as much as he 
had before eſpouſed it: and the parlia- 
ment proceeded to renounce all ſubjection 
to the ſee of Rome, to aboliſh all mo- 
naſteries, and above TEN THOUSAND 
Moxks Axp Nuxs were diſcharged : the 
Bible alſo was TRANSLATED and printed 


in Engliſh, 


In this advancing ſtate of purity, the 
execrable and direful reign of QuEEN 
Max 
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Mak began, crimfoned ver with the 
guiltleſs blood of martyrdom, and big with 
perſecutions beyond the barbarity of the 
pagan world. The holy and reverend 
perſons of the biſhops were dragged to 


the ſtake, and their bodies were conſumed 


amidſt the acclamations and inſults of the 
populace. A combination of perſecution 
about this time took place throughout 
Europe to cruſh the Proteftant Intereſt, 


but all in vain. 


Five dreadful years were the allotment 


of Providence to ſo barbarous a reign, 
when our gracious Q. ELIZABETH con- 
firmed what was before begun. Though 
many powerful attempts (particularly the 
Spaniſh Armada, in queen Elizabeth's 
reign) were made to overthrow it, none 
were able fo much as to effect an impe- 
diment, till the reign of James II. who 
would fain have reſtored the papal power. 
But at this auſpicious ſeaſon, the Prince 

of 
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0 
of Orange came over to our reſcue, when 
James abdicated his throne, and the 
prince and princeſs were proclaimed king 
and queen of theſe realms, by the title of 
King William and Queen Mary, which 
event is called the REvOLUTION.“ 


From that ſeaſon until this we, for 
our comfort, have the privilege of a 
PROTESTAN T KING ſecured to us by 
the ſtatutes of parliament, and moſt Eu- 
ropean nations are daily witneſſes of the 
ſwift declenſion of the church of Rome 
amongſt them. Some of them at pre- 
ſent, have the bleſſing of an emperor, 
who, with a liberality which alarms the 
papiſts beyond be lief, has reſiſted their 
intreaties, and ſeems inclined to tolerate, 
if not eſtabliſh, Proteſtantiſm. 


F We 


* About this time, 1687, the proteſtant cauſe 
was fully eſtabliſhed in all parts of Germany, 
where it was profeſſed, 
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{ We may ſafely here aſſert, that the 
} | Chriſtian religion has already made its 0 
1 progreſs over half of the known world. 
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Cognitionem rerum, aut occultarum aut ad- 
. mirabilium, ad beat? vivendum, neceſſa- 
riam ducimus. Cicero de Officils. 


2 2 Have thus far endeavoured to afford 
you a general idea of the nature, and 
[ 


preſent eſtabliſhment of the religion into 
which you have been happily baptized; 

| and however, others ſtrenuouſiy and con- 
ſcientiouſiy have endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
a purer form, nothing can give us a clearer 
evidence of the danger and inſufficiency 
of ſuch an attempt, than the multiplicity 
of ſects into which 7heſe are ſubdivided, 


It is no part of a Chriſtian's duty illi- 
berally to deſcant upon the opinion of 
others, We certainly cannot do amils, if 
we cordially adhere to the precepts which 

our church affords : ſhe has divefted her- 
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ſelf of the glare of ſuperſtition, and the 


phariſaical boaſt of infallibility, and placed 
the Bible undiſguiſed in our hands. 
Without affecting enthuſiaſm, ſhe glows 
with a ſacred and uniform warmth, which 
will at once exalt the imagination and 
affect and reform the heart. 


To expatiate upon the ſeveral duties 
of religion, is beyond the compaſs of my 
ſcheme; I cannot, however, paſs by, 
unnoticed, the moſt obvious part of our 
duty, and which is moſt ſhamefully diſ- 


regarded: I mean the receiving of the. 


EvucnarisT; a meaſure to which we are 
not merely exhorted, but poſitively com- 


manded, by our Saviour, the night be- 


fore his crucifixion. 


It is, of all other neglect, the ſtrangeſt 


and. moſt criminal, ſurely, to forſake an 
ordinance ſo obvioully right in itſelf, ſo 
poſitively and affectingly commanded by 


our 


| 
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our pYine LoRp, fo ſeriouſly delightful 
in its obſervance, and fo beneficial in its 
conſequence! Is it ſo terrific an under- 
taking to approach the table of a Re- 
deemer, who only there reminds you of 
your obligation to him, and that he ſtill 
lives to make interceſſion for you? Is it 
ſo unreaſonable an employment, to ac- 


| knowledge benefits received, and ins 


committed? What leſs do you in the 
ordinary ſervice of the church? Is it fo 


alarming a trial to repent of ſins, and 


have thoſe ſins forgiven? Are you afraid 
of becoming better, or do you imagine 
the method preſcribed is full of difficulty 
and diſtreſs? Did a Saviour condeſcend 
to bleed for your ſafety, and are you 
aſhamed to confeſs him and accept it? 
What impediment 1s there yet in the 
way? What gloom or diſtraction de- 
preſſes the deſire, to partake fuch © his 
cc ineſtimable benefit? Look now into 
the goſpel, examine without apprehen- 


{ton 
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ſion into the inſticution itſelf, is it 
not all the very ſoul of tenderneſs and 
affection? © Do THIS Iv REMEMBRANCE 
6 or ME!”* Are theſe the words of 
anger or of love? Do they moſt reſemble 
che ſentence of a judge, or the requiſi- 
tion of a friend? Gracious heaven! muſt 
we be afflicted with ſickneſs, before we 
are willing to acknowledge and enjoy the 


bleſſings of health? Muſt the melancholy 


day arrive, when our Bibles ſhall be 


forced from our hands, ere we know 
ſufficiently to prize them? The days have 


been, when perſecution blazed abroad, 


and our anceſtors were denied the peru- 
ſal of the ſacred ſcriptures: they felt their 
loſs, and gloriouſly expired to reſtore 
them to their poſterity. Mark eur gra- 
titude! We receive them with indiffer- 
ence, and obey them with reluctance; 
we ſuffer them to moulder in ſecurity, 
and in our conduct at leaſt queſtion their 
importance ? 


It 
Luke xxii. 19. 
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| It is now time to look a little to their 
authority. I have endeavoured to point 
out the natural impulſe of mankind at 
large, to religion, the neceſſity of the 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation, its advantages, 
comforts, and truth ; its progreſs, extent, 
abuſe and reformation. There is one 
point which is not the leaſt material, its 
authority is of Gop. It is not only that 
the world cannot afford another religion 
acceptable with HIM: but that bis muſt 
4 be embraced and obeyed! God has not 
vouchſafed to reveal himſelf to us, to 
offer us pardon and acceptance, and to 
ce guide our feet into the way of peace,” 
for the trifling purpoſes of exerciſing our 
ſpeculation, and gratifying our curigſity. 
| His promiſes and denunciations are not 
idly to be believed or rejected, as a mere 
matter of choice. Both will moſt aſ- 
; ſuredly take place, we have his gracious 
| word for it, with or without our belief 
7 or conſent. He has not in accommoda- 
| 

| 


tion 
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tion to our ſtation, as accountable crea- 
tures, given us a reaſonable ſervice, that 
we may approve and model out to our- 
ſelves what portion of it we pleaſe, and 
refuſe the reſt. He has, highly ſuitable to 
his dignity, claimed an exact obſervance 
of the ſtipulations he has been pleaſed 
to propoſe, at the peril of incurring the 
puniſhments he has threatened : and, 
highly ſuitable to his mercy, has offered 
his pardon and grace, whenever we chuſe 
to apply for it. 


What then muſt be the concluſion of 

the whole? We are truly ſenſible of the 
| neceſſity of religion, and we have moſt 
unqueſtionably the pureſt religion in the 
world to reſort to: if we deſpiſe it, or 
what 1s nearly the ſame, if we neglect it, 
what follows? It will not be placed 
merely to the ſcore of inattention, idle- 
neſs, or folly ; we cannot plead want of 
information, or that we have inadver- 


tently 
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tently miſtaken our road; we cannot 
plead, that its requiſitions were beyond 
Our ſtrength, or that they were deſtitute _ 
of juſtice and compaſſion : if ſo, we may 
clearly infer, that INFIDELITY or Dis0= 
BEDIENCE Will not be imputed as an 
error of the underſtanding, but as a crime 
of the HEART. 


Before I take my leave of the ſubject, 
you will permit me to ſay a word or two, 
with reſpect to the external of our reli- 
gion. An uniform chaſte deportment is 
certainly as indiſpenſable a part of the 
Chriſtian character as the uniformity of 
the mind. What I would caution you 
againſt is afectation and oftentation : the 
affectation of piety, which you have not, 
and the oftentation of that you Have. 
Both will be ſuſpected. I would not be 
underſtood here to diſcourage that dig- 
nity of conduct which muſt neceſſarily 
accompany a faithful adherence to the 
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principles of your profeſſion, The world 


from recorded experience, look with a 
ſuſpicious eye upon the outward ſanctity. 
The ſemblance of religion has too fre- 


_ quently occaſioned the pious to grieve, 


and its adverſaries to rejoice. It cannot 


but excite our wonder, that the expreſs 


meaning of Scripture ſhould be ſo wreſt- 
ed as to countenance an extravagant con- 
tempt of the neceſſary buſineſs of life, 


and thoſe connected with it: a paſſion, 


which we obſerve in many who profeſs 
themſelves Chriſtians. With the moſt 
unconquerable averſion to the moſt inno- 
cent enjoyments of life, which are in- 
dulged us, to ſweeten our toils, and to 
trace the beneficent hand that ſends them, 


we ſhall diſcover ſuch characters, alto- 


gether regardleſs of the moſt obvious du- 

ties, not only © of the things which are 

lovely and of good report,” but of 

thoſe © which are juſt and honeſt.“ 

| On 
„Phil. iv. 8, - 
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On. proper occaſions, to aſſert the dig- 
nity of your profeſſion, by an ob/tinate 
attention to its Principles, 1s laudable and 
becoming: but to affect a phariſaical 
diſplay of ſanctity upon all occaſions, is 
no where required. The religion which 
15 to avail us, is that of the HEART. On 
the other hand, be ſcrupulouſly careful to 
chide the firſt ſuggeſtions of faſhion or 
indolence, which would entice you to 
the irreverence for, and neglect of, the 
public teſtimony of your principles. 


Whilſt you diſclaim the PARISER, for- 


get not the PusLican; and though a 
preference was paid to his prayer, on ac- | 
count of its ſecret ſincerity and retir'd 


humility, yet remember that prayer was 
offered in the TEMPLE. 1 


It is a circumſtance of equal, if not 
greater reproach to the Chriſtian world 
than what I have above mentioned, that 
its profeſſors run into the other extreme, 


and 


44 Religion. 
and leſt they ſhould be accounted reli- 


gious overmuch, induſtriouſly avoid every 


opportunity of appearing religious at all, 


Hence our churches are in a degree aband- 


oned, and of thoſe who do attend on divine 
worſhip, how few are the number, that 


conſider as they ought the very intereſt- 


ing buſineſs in which they are engaged. 


J can only obſerve, that to a bad man 
no employment can be fo uſeful, and to 


a good man none ſo delightful, Never- 


be prevailed upon by any trifling event 
to neglect the celebration and true enjoy- 
ment of the Sabbath. Be aſſured there 
will always be found time enough, if pro- 
perly managed, for your ſecular engage- 
ments and pleaſures in the ſix days allot- 
ted for them ; perhaps little enough in the 
ſhort interval of the ſeventh, however ir 

proved, for the infinite concern and Yo. 
light, of which it is intended at once the 


type and preparation, : 
Of 
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568 your deportment at the houſe of 
God, the only rule I will mention is the 


recollection of your employment. If the 
awful idea of the MaJjesTyY you are addreſ- 
ſing, the ſerious ſolicitude for your tem- 
poral and ſpiritual welfare, which you are 
imploring, and which none but his power 
can withhold, none but his goodneſs can 
procure, will not ſo rivet the attention 
and adoration, as to preclude the indecent 
ceremonials of acquaintance, and the more 
trifling remarks of vacant folly or prevail- 
ing faſhion. during ſervice; it is to be 
feared no rule or inſtruction will avail ; for 
precepts cannot increaſe the fervour of the 
prayer, or give devotion to the bending 
knee. The two extremes, which I would 
preſs you to avoid, are theſe, being aSHAM- 
ED of your religion, and being osTENTA= 
TIOUS of it. | 


The fame lips, which uttered “ who- 
& ſoever is athamed of me, and of my 
cc words, 
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ce words, in this adulterous and ſinful 


« generation, of him alſo ſhall the Son 
© of Man be aſhamed, when he cometh 
ce in the glory of his Father, have 
likewiſe ſaid, © the kingdom of God 
ce cometh not with obſervation; F” © thou 
ec ſhall not be as the hypocrites are, for 
te they love to pray ſtanding in the ſy- 
e nagogues, and in the corners of the 
© ſtreets, that they may be ſeen of men; 
but on the contrary, © when thou 
ce prayeſt enter into thy cloſet, and when 


© thou haſt ſhut thy door, pray to thy 


« Father, which is in ſecret.” © Let 
« your light /o ſhine before men,” 
What light ? not the precarious flaſh of 
ſuperficial piety, but the ſubſtantial and 
ſteady light of internal goodneſs, which 
was /o to ſhine before men, to that par- 
ticular end, that they may ſee your good 


works, thoſe fruits of your faith, by 


which 


* Mark viii. 38. + Luke xvii. 20. f Matt. 


vi. 5 and 6. J Matt. v. 16. 
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which fruits alone, Chriſtians are to be 


aſcertained. 


In ſhort, the whole of that moſt in- 
ſtructive leſſon, the ſermon on the mount, 


goes to the eſtabliſhment of this import- 


ant truth, that YouR WORKS, and not 
You, are to be ſeen of men, 


Indifference in matters of religion, 
cannot take place when the heart is ſa- 
crificed to God. It will naturally diffuſe 


in our manners ſuch chearfulneſs and vi- 


vacity, ſuch unaffected ſimplicity, ſuch 


liberality of ſentiment, and ſuch a blame- 
leſs tenour of deportment and converſa- 
ſation, as will correſpond with our con- 
duct, and effectually claim, without ſer- 
vilely bending to, the admiration of the 


world, 


I Matt. vii. 16. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


Cari ſunt Parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, 
familiares; ſed omnes omnium caritates 
Patria una complexa eſt. Cicero, 


Mongſt all the moral virtues, which 
at once adorn and delight the 
heart, THESE ſurely muſt be eſteemed 
the firſt, as extending to all thoſe finer 
feelings of the ſoul, which awaken with 
our very exiſtence, paſs with us through 
life, and are deſigned to, conſtitute a very 
material part of our felicity in a future 
ſtate. > 


H Theſe 


"» 
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Theſe we may trace from our very 
childhood to the laſt ſtage of life ; fr ft, 
that love which is inſtinctively expreſſive 
of the gratitude due to thoſe, who have 
the care of our infancy: we then find it 
accompanying us, however partially, a- 
midſt the circle of our coœval companions, 
whether as linked to. our friendſhip by 
the tis of nature, or the bond of ſympa- 
thy. It keeps advancing with our years, 
our paſſions, and our n excited 
by ſimilarity of temper and diſpoſition, 
and a. defire to extend our good wiſhes 
and ſervices to thoſe about us : until the 
decline of life has incloſed us, in a vari- 
ety of affections peculiar to itſelf. 


Tf we for a moment conſider, we ſhall 
perceive that to be happy ourſelves, as 
well as to communicate happineſs to 
others, entirely depends. upon an un- 
checked indulgence of the ſeveral affec- 
tions of the ſoul, whether they aſſume 

the 
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the titles of tenderneſs, love, compaſſion, 
gratitude, &c. according as our years, 
fituations or circumſtances require. 


What is it that guards our infancy, 
which, God knows, is more helpleſs than 
that of the loweſt order of created beings, 
ſatisfies its wants, gratifies its wiſhes, 
inſtructs its ignorance, and foſters its 
dawning reaſon ? — What is it that in 
childhood delights, amuſes the fleeting 


hours, calls forth the little exertions of 


kind offices, one towards another, and 
awakens the firſt ſymptoms of the foul of 
ſympathy ? — What is it, that in ap- 
proaching manhood affords the moſt de- 
lectable view of this world's good, an- 
ſwerable to its wants, and conlolatory to 
its diſtreſſes, extending its influence to 
the utmoſt extent of either, increaſing 
and ſtrengthening with our years and 
infirmities, nor ceaſes till its laſt melan- 
choly office has depoſited us in the duſt ? 

| Ceaſe 
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Ceaſe, did I ſay? I would not offer it 


ſuch violence; with religious ſolicitude 
it now bleſſes our memory, and protects 
our good name, from the envy or ſlander 


of malicious tongues, tranſlates, or rather 


continues its kindneſs to our offspring, 


or our connections, and thus interwoven 


with youth and age reciprocally bleſſes 
and is bleſſed. What can afford theſe 


advantages, not to ſay, theſe neceſſaries, 
in a life of ſociety, but that Aniverſal 
[ympathy and benevolence, which, being 


implanted in our nature, become mutual 


debts we are bound to diſcharge. 


How muſt that principle then debaſe 


and impoveriſh the mind, which con- 
tracts its feelings within the narrow cir- 
cle of its own concerns, and caſts fetters 
around the liberal ideas and gratifications 
congenial with it! Can one behold a 


character with patience living only for 


bimſelf, pleaſed only at bis on proſpe- 


rity, 
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ricv, vulnerable only by his own cala- 
nuty, induſtrious to procure his parti- 
cular comfort, or to avoid his particular 
misfortune ? Can one behold ſuch a cha- 
rafter, ſickening at another's good, or at 


beſt, hearing it without pleaſure, and 
not be filled with indignation ? Devoted, 
as the world too much is, to ſelf-love, 


and eſtranged, as it too much 1s, from 


| benevolence, no character of this die, 


ever paſſed through life with reſpect, or 
ſunk into the grave with pity. | 


Friendſhip, as a virtue, has by authors 


been deſcribed rather as what it ought 


to be than what it really is: for my own 
part, I humbly conceive, that, although 
friendſhip may in many caſes be totally 


difintereſted, yet there is but a ſcanty 


portion of virtue in the world, which 


has not an eye to ſome reward, If this 


is an errour, it is natural, and at moſt 


reveals to us, that we cannot be perfect 
here, 
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here. Take away the innocent rewards, 
which the intellectual part of our nature 
reaſonably looks for, and you rob ſociety 
of half its bleſſings: you immediately ex- 
tinguiſh the ſeveral virtues of obedience, 
duty, reſpect, and gratitude. Intereſt, 
fach as this, loſes its ſtioma, and be- 
comes a neceſſary incentive to the dif- 
charge of every duty, whether inſtinfive 
or exjoined, We will try an inſtance or 
two. 


The parent feels no ſmall degree of 
comfort in rever/ion, and enjoys ſome 
pleaſure, ſuperadded to his natural bond 
of love, when in the delightful employ- 
ment of nurturing and protecting his off- 


ſpring, he conſiders himſelf planting, as 


it were, an hedge about him, to be his 
future protection againſt the ſtorms of 
life, his future aſſylum in the hour of in- 
firmity and diſtreſs. 


The 
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The friend, who, by conferring a kind- 


neſs, reſcues his neighbour from neceſſity 


or ruin may be, and doubtleſs in many 
caſes is, free from the ſordid expectation 
of receiving it back again : but, never- 
theleſs, the mind is not without its hope 
of gratification: it is true, he looks not 


for the good ſervices of his beneficiary, 


but his good wiſhes, for the acknow- 
ledgment, and not for the requital, of the 
benefit canferref. 


This is his. due! 1% than this, a 
grateful mind cannot pay, and the liberal 
mind looks not for more. 


In ſome ſort to ſtrengthen theſe re- 
flections, we will ſuppoſe the parent, pre- 


ſcient of his child's diſobedience, could 


anticipate the ſorrows of his latter years, 


could know that contempt ſhould requite 


affection, that inſolence and cruelty would 
be the baneful fruit of indulgence and 


anxiety, 
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anxiety, and that in the evening of life 
he ſhould be doomed to feel, 


cc How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
« To have a thankleſs child.“ 


Shakeſpeare. 


We will ſuppoſe it poſſible, the friend 
could aſcertain, that his unſolicited and 
benevolent aſſiſtance would be the means 
of nouriſhing a man, who ſhould, when 
moſt he needed his good report, be the 
firſt to wound his character, and moſt 
clamorous to injure his reputation.— 
Theſe returns are far from being impoſſi- 
ble, far from being uncommon. Happy 
is it for us, that we are not called to 
ſo ſevere a trial, and we may exclaim 
with the poet: 


&« Oh! blindneſs to the future, kindly giv'n, 
„That each may fill the circle mark'd by 


heav'n.“ 


With 
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With theſe aggravations before their 
eyes, I ſhould be led to diſtruſt the moſt 


immaculate friendſhip and affection upon 


earth. 


5 
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But ſurely, whilſt the gratifications of 


theſe virtues are confined within ſuch 
blameleſs bounds, we may reſt ſatisfied 
with their excellence, and wait the arrival 
of that eternal morning, when affection 


and benevolence ſhall be our employ- 


ment and bliſs in an invariable ſtate of 
perfection. | 


Indeed, we ſhould have little cauſe to 
complain, if the friendſhip of this world 
had but the innocent mind to gratify, and 
could be brought to diveſt itſelf of that 
convenient ſeeming, which tends to 
practiſe on mens lives: if we would be 


honeſt enough to examine minutely, in 


every act of kindneſs which we confer, 
the real motive of the heart: and to try, 
„„ 1 whether 
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53 AﬀeTion and Benevolence. 
whether it is to indulge the pride or the 
ſympathy of our nature : whether we mean, 


directly or indirectly, to ſerve our neigh- 


bour or ourſelves the moſt. 


Were this the caſe, we ſhould indeed 
be more ſolicitous to reform the heart 
than to compliment it ; and, inſtead of 
deſcribing friendſhip fairer than ſhe is, 
abſolutely make her ſo. 


We cannot but obſerve, as we go 
along, the very ſtrong obligation of duty 
and reſpect towards our parents in parti- 
cular, and of gratitude for benefits re- 
ceived towards our friends in general. 
One brief obſervation, however, may be 
ſuitable here. It manifeſtly is not the 
part of a perſon receiving kindneſs to 
cenfure the motive, and meanly endea- 
vour to leſſen the obligation, by laying 
it to the ſcore of duty or neceſſity in the 
benefactor : it is ſufficient for him, that 
his 
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: his wants are removed, his diſtreſſes al- 

leviated, or his wiſhes gratified; and his 
gratitude is equally called for, let the 
: occaſion of the benefit fo conterred have 
: been what 1t may. 


Y Our relation to the world is ſuch, that 
” we are born to confer, as well as receive, 
F, | kindnefſes. It is not enough, that we 

are ourſelves exempt from indigence or 

diſtreſs; from ignorance or misfortune ; 
. *thouſands are overwhelmed with the one 
or the other, and haply not a few within 
3 the circle of our intercourſe with the 
world: it neceſſarily therefore becomes 
our duty, as we have ability or oppor- 
tunity, to -relieve, or commiſerate at 


leaſt, the ſeveral calamities, Which fall 
under our notice. 
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to enable us to abuſe the one by an 
uſurped tyranny, or petulant authority: 
or to miſapply the other by a churliſh 
and avaricious refuſal to extend its be- 
nefits to others. If a ſeries of proſperity 
caſts a ſhield around us, againſt the 
aſſaults of diſtreſs, and has placed us in 
ſo retired a paradiſe, as that the plaintive 
appeal of miſery cannot penetrate, and 
where we are unacquainted with the 
weight of affliction, which preſſes hard 
upon the multitude ; does 1t become us, 
when a tale of domeſtic woe 1s unfolded, 
to avoid it as troubleſome or inconve- 
nient ? 


A friend or acquaintance, perhaps, is 
diveſted of his expectations by a cha- 
ſtening ſtroke of Providence, and retires 
in ſorrow from the tranquility of better 
days to the ſad dwelling of diſtreſs. 
Sickneſs bows down another, and with 


relentleſs rage diſtracts, or with more 
cala- 
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calamitous ſucceſs conſumes, the waſting 
remnant of his days. A third is ſwept 


away, the comſort and pleaſure of all 


that knew him, the bleſſing and ſupport 
of a numerous family, who, with un- 
utterable anguiſh, are lamenting his de- 
parture. Here are opportunities of ad- 


miniſtering comfort, and ſympathiſing 


with the keeneſt ſorrows of mortality: 
and ſurely, if any thing can antedate the 
pleaſures of futurity, it is the diſcharge 


of duties ſuch as theſe, pouring wine and 


oil into the mental wounds of a diſcon- 
ſolate friend. 


Theſe may be the leading features of 
this world's calamity, but there are be- 
ſides, a long train of evils ſubordinate 
to theſe, © which fleſh is heir to,” a 
thouſand piteous ſituations, which time 


and circumſtance. only can reveal, and 


which ſupplicate our aſſiſtance, in the 
great 
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great road of life. It is not in our power 
to commit, either to memory or to paper, 
the variety of difficulties, which mankind 
have to encounter: as they preſent 
themſelves, whether of a greater or leſs 
degree, our aſſiſtance is required, more 


eſpecially amongſt the ſmall circle of our 
intercourſe in the world. 


We may be ſecretly acquainted, either 
from our own obſervation, or from the 
accidental intimation of others, that a 
friend or a ſtranger would receive a ma- 
terial benefit by ſome flight act, or 


ſome trifling condeſcenſion on our part: 


Poſſibly without a crime, we might paſs 
by, regardleſs of ſuch concern, and think 
it, either too infignificant in itſelf, or a 

waſte of time, which was not required 
at our hands: but herein does the bene- 
volent mind delight; theſe are employ- 
ments, which he moſt religiouſly engages 


in, 
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in, rejoicing as muek at the opportunity: 
as the powwer of doing good. 


Have we the advantage of ſuperiour 
talents, or a ſuperiour education to others, 
we are not to confine them te the re- 

| ſearches 
* Perhaps I cannot adduce a more ſtriking 


elucidation of this virtue, than the following 
inſtance. | 


An illuſtrious prelate, on his journey to his 


dioceſe, overtook a man meanly habited, and. 
with every appearance of diſtreſs, walking on the 
road ; his dreſs, wretched as it was, ſeemed how- 
ever to beſpeak him a clergyman. Moved with 
ſo intimate an appeal to his compaſſion, he bade 
the ſtranger draw nigh, and upon enquiry, found 
that he was an American miniſter, who, on ac- 
eount of the. war, had been obliged to quit a 


comfortable living there, and ſeek ſhelter in this 


country, without preferment or friends. The 
biſhop offered him a ſeat in his carriage, and on 
the way inveſtigated more minutely the ſeveral 
forrows of his ſituation, and upon his arrival at 
C— preſented him with a competent provifion 
in his patronage, 
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ſearches of the cloſet, nor leave our at- 
tainments behind us when we quit it. I 
mean the influence and effect of them, 


for there is no character leſs agreeable 
than the conceited pedant, who in all 


companies, and on all occaſions, deals 
out his Knowledge in mechanical phraſes, 


and in an uncivilized ſenſe of ſuperiority. 


The information which we derive from 
departed genius, ſnould be as conſpicuous 
an ornament of the heart as of the head : 
and we ſhould endeavour to diſcover our 
attainments by the refined and exemplary 
exerciſes of ſuperiour temperance,patience, 
inſtruction and advice, We muſt ne- 
ceſſarily become better acquainted with 
the nature and operation of the human 
heart, the ſwift ſucceſſion and violent 


effects of paſſion, hatred, implacability, 


and revenge ; and, by due attention to 
theſe, become better prepared to en- 


counter the firſt impulſes of ſuch dread- 


ful attacks, and better diſpoſed to pacify 


and 
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and ſubdue them in others. Thus, for 
inſtance, a ſuppoſed inſult or affront, 
more efpecially from the 19% informed of 
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2 mankind, will ceaſe to aggravate; and 
F we ſhall naturally be diſpoſed to avoid 


the ſenſe of it in a variety of allowances : 

0 it may be, it was not intended, or if it was 
5 the provocation on our part, was violent 
ts | 
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and unjuſtifiable, acknowledgement is 
ready to be made, and forgiveneſs ſought: 
I theſe are extenuations of the moſt fla- 
grant inſult, which a well cultivated 
mind muſt be ready to embrace. But, 


. on the other hand, the affront is arrayed 

1 in all its aggravation: ſtill education is | 
9 not diſarmed, it now calls in all its ſtore 1 

6 of comfort and enjoyment, and mani- YM 

; feſtly diſcovers a decided advantage, look- f 

f ing down with compaſſion upon tlie | 


bitter effects of contracted feelings, and 
I an illiterate mind, and blazing forth, in 
* all the ſplendor of forbearance and for- 
: giveneſs. | 
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Amongſt the variety of opportunities, 


in which a man of learning may amiably 
diſcover his underſtanding, this of par- 
doning the errors of human nature, is not 
the leaſt brilliant: this diſtinguiſhes the 


Jubtance from the ſhadow of education, 


and demonſtrates its utility as well as its 
ernement. The natural appendage to 
this character will be (for without it 
cannot be compleat) that he will be as 


cautious of giving as he is of raking 


offence, but this will come particularly 
under a future chapter. Beſides, the il- 


literate and weak in underſtanding lay 


a moſt powerful claim to the advice and 
admonitions of thoſe, who excel them in 
intellectual talents, or their cultivation. 
The evils and difficulties of life are too 
many and diſtreſſing for the iet of 


men to encounter with ſufficient calm- 


neſs and circumſpection; numberleſs then, 
muſt be the impoſitions and inconveni- 


ences which afflict the ignorant and un- 


wary 
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wary. In a life of buſineſs ſuch cir- 


cumſtances challenge our daily attention, 


and if we feel at all, we muſt feel it an 


indiſpenſable part of our duty to enter 


into their ſituations, and as far as our 


knowledge will carry us, counſel them 


for their ſafety and proſperity. 


With reſpect to particular attachments, 
thoſe which are earlieſt formed ſeem to 


acquire a greater degree of ſtrength and 


conſtancy than any other. Much care is 
doubtleſs neceſſary to form them, as 


much importance will attend the choice. 


That friendſhip is certainly not worth our 
eſtabliſhing, which may not be implicitly 
truited with our moſt retired concerns, 
without heſitation and reluctance. Upon 
fuch confidence reſt its utility and enjoy- 
ments : without it, all is viſionary and 
{uperficial, | 
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One great point of happineſs is gained 
when the friendſhip is firſt eſtabliſned: the 
continuance of that happineſs moſt fre- 
quently depends upon our own diſpoſi- 
tion and temper, and it requires a more 


than ordinary ſhare of prudence to pre- 


ſerve it. Nothing ſhort of the moſt 
alarming danger, or moſt inſufferable 
ſeries of ill treatment, ſhould tempt us 
to diſſolve the attachment; much leſs 
ſhould we be ready to violate it, upon 
every trivial occaſion, through difference 
of ſentiment, heat of temper, or any of 


. the real or imaginary infirmities of hu- 


man nature, conſidering well our own. 
hearts, equally prone to pation and con- 


tradiction. 


There is, however, one particular 
point of duty, incumbent upon us in 
this profeſſion of friendſhip, the too fre- 
quent and glaring violation of which has 
drawn upon it the moſt juſt diſgrace; 

it 
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it is our conſtancy and uniformity in 


time of need. 


With too much juſtice indeed has it 
been urged againſt the friendſhip of 
mankind, that it exiſts only in the ſun- 
ſhine of proſperity, and dies or decays 
in the ſeaſon of adverſity. Though this 
aſſertion, with reſpect to general obſer- 
vation, 1s not to be controverted, yet 
there are ſome few at leaſt, whoſe con- 
ſiſtent kindneſs droops not at the neceſ- 
fity of an once exalted friend, how hu- 
miliating ſoever his circumſtances, or 
ſorrowful his ſituation. 


It is diſbonour and not diſtreſs; it is 
guilt and not misfortune, which alone can 


juſtify coolneſs or neglect. 


Friendſhip, when eftabliſhed, becomes 
a reciprocal league or covenant. What 
can we call that principle then, or, ra- 
ther 
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ther the man whom 1t governs, who ſeeks 
to ſerve you moſt, when yau can have 
little or no occaſion to try the ſincerity 
of his attachment : and when your miſ- 
fortune brings it to the teſt, conſcious of 
his duplicity and ſhame, ſhrinks from 
your obſervation, as having nothing to 
pay. He acknowledges the juſt demand 
f his creditor, and has to curſe the pro- 
digality of his profeſſions, which has be- 
trayed the bankruptcy of his heart. 


If this is friendſhip, it is but a name 
indeed! 


Another charge, which preſſes equally 
hard upon it, is, the effect of our own 


ſucceſs; and this it muſt be confeſſed, is 


a very dangerous trial. 


Dazzled by the ſudden ſplendour, and 
growing giddy with the rapidity of 
aſcent, it requires much time to compoſe 
our judgment, and to realize our true 

ſituation. 
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ſituation. Thoſe whom we once eſteem- 
ed and courted, may not on this account 
be in abſolute want, either of our aſſiſt- 
ance, or our regard: and yet the eye of 
vanity indulges itſelf in magnifying the 


diſtance to which we are removed from 


them, and we affect to lament, while we 
are ſilently enjoying, the ſeparation. 


This friendſhip 1s but a ſhadow ! 


TRVE friendſhip places the parties, in- 
tellectually ſpeaking, upon a level, which 
neither the misfortune that apparently 
ſinks the one, nor the ſucceſs which 
ſeems to exalt the other, is capable of 
deſtroying. The mind, untainted by 
outward circumſtance, remains the ſame, 
and glows with an uniform and . 


affection. 


Let us reſolve from theſe obſervations, 
never to forſake a friend, becauſe his 
* are reduced, or ours multiplied; 

for, 


+ 
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for, the former is prompted by diſſimu- 


lation and hypocriſy, and the latter by 


ſupercilious haughtineſs: characters the 
moſt deſpicable of all, which infeſt the 
moral world. a 


I cannot forbear allotting a page or two 


for the purpoſe of inveſtigating ſome very 
faſhionable prejudices, which are abroad, 
reſpecting our friendſhip with the female 
world; opinions, which may be of infi- 
nite ſervice to a life of gallantry and li- 
centiouſneſs, but which, morally conſi- 
dered, are highly injurious to the fair ſex, 
and diſgracetul to ourſelves. 


They contend, that the friendſhip we 
bear the female world, is inſeparable from 
love. Now, that they are altogether 
diſtinft in operation, purſuit and quality, 
may be ſeen by briefly comparing them. 
Friendſhip operates with calm reaſon, de- 
liberate judgment, and nice circumſpettion ; 

Love 


er 


. 
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Love is thoughtleſs, unadviſed, and ſudden, 
The former ſeeks the gratification of 
others; the latter the gratification of bf. 
What is conſidered the ornament of the 


one, moſt certainly is a Blemiſh in the 


other: Love muſt be confined to its 
ſingle object, and derives its luſtre pro- 
portionably from its conſtancy and at- 
tachment to it; whereas friendſhip diſ- 
dains boundary, and to contract it, is to 
violate it. What character ſo invaluable 
as an univerſal friend? What more to be 
avoided than an univerſal lover? No 
affections can be more diſtinct. 


The friendſhip we bear the female 
world, will naturally aſſume a tenderneſs 


unknown amongſt ourſelves. We feel 
_ ourſelves irreſiſtibly engaged in a more 


important truſt, and called upon to diſ- 
charge it with more than ordinary warmth : 
but this is not love, it is. a principle 
worthy our nature, and highly becoming 
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our ſtation, as protectors of the weaker 
ſex. That they are born to love is an 
exquiſite ingredient in our felicity, That 
they are born with conſtancy to love, is 
the ſummit of human happineſs ; and 
that they are born worthy all the affection 
our nature is capable of muſt as readily 
be admitted. But this debt diſcharged, 
have they no inferiour bleſſings in ſtore ? 
Are the ſprings of reciprocal regard to 
be frozen up, and our correſpondence 
confined within the ſcanty pale of ac- 
quaintance ? Are they to be rendered in- 
capable of receiving and returning the 
ſocial enjoyments of life, without violating 
their delicacy ? Forbid it reaſon ! forbid 
it generoſity ! Such however is the im- 
putation, if we would reduce them ſo 
cheap as to take their eſteem as earneſt 
-of their love. 


1 fear this idea has long been the 


hidden cauſe of much miſchief and diſ- 


quiet, 
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quiet, for many a lady has unfortunately ; 1 
miſtaken civility for love; and on the bt 
other hand, the natural urbanity and 2 
freedom of the female mind, has hurried q 
many a. man into the perſuaſion of his 9 
own perſonal or mental accompliſhments, 
inſomuch that he has taken for granted, 'q 
every mark or appearance of temporal If 
1 partiality was the unerring token of love. | 
1 Now, though I muſt pity, from the 4 
bottom of my heart, the credulity of thoſe * 
ME females, who have too frequently felt the | ; 
i fatal effects of ſuch deluſion ; yet,, how l 
1 juſt an object of our contempt is the man, | 
'F who can inſidiouſly make conquelt of a 
1 female heart, for the mere pitiful ambi- 
4 tion of boaſting the triumph, and thereby 7 
0 adding inſult to captivity: or, vainly [ 
4 imagine every woman muſt be in love 1 
| 5 with him, who is free enough to diſcover | 
1 the vivacity and friendſhip of her ſoul. | 
But the injuſtice and uneaſineſs end not | 
here: What diſtractions, what jealoufies 7 


. 
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muſt ſuch opinions create in married 
life? What woman would be ſafe from 
fuſpicion, if every act of kindneſs, every 
expreſſion of friendſhip, inſtead of eſta- 
bliſhing her worth, were to be conſidered 
ſo many correſponding proofs of her in- 
fidelity of heart ? 


From the above remarks I doubt not 
that you will regard with contempt ſuch 


looſe opinions, and are convinced that it 
1s poſlible to be the friend of a female, 
without being her /over : and that a well 
informed woman 1s capable of innocently 
ſharing the confidence of the virtuous 
man, though not the intimate converſa- 
tion of the libertine. 
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Homines amplius oculis, quam auribus cre- 
dunt : longum iter eff per præcepta, 
breve et efficax per exempla. Seneca, 


H E moſt difficult taſk which we 
have to learn in the {ſchool of life, ] 
is to aZ well. Our knowledge, how en- ! 
lightened ſoever, or however exalted our 
ſtation, is of no intrinſic value, without 
a correſpondent conduct. Mankind will, : 
and indeed can only judge by our actions; 1 
to theſe they indiſcriminately adhere, to N 
pro-; U 
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pronounce our character. Fine ſenti- 
ments, fine writings, brilliancy of elo- 
cution, extenſive learning, and extenſive 
property, have ſometimes met together 
in the moſt notorious villain ; and greatly 
aſſiſted the baſeneſs of his deſigns, by 
ſuſpending for a chile, the conviction, . 
and even the ſuſpicion, of the obſerver. 


Theſe then, as Hamlet ſays, © are but 

« actions which a man may play: they 
are moſt ornamental indeed, and greatly 
conducive to our conſequence, ſo long 
as our intentions are upright, and our 
dealings within the pale of integrity. But, 
when they tempt us to take advantage 
of the admiration and credulity of man- 
kind, by commiting acts of meanneſs 
and vice with greater licenſe and ſecurity 
than others, what have we gained, but 
the aggravated cenſures and curſes of the 
world, whilſt we are irrecoverably de- 
prived of the tranquility and peace, which 
an 
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an inferiour ſituation of life might have 
inſured to us? 


The firſt and moſt important thing, 
therefore, to eſtabliſn, is a moſt invio- 
lable attachment to integrity and truth; 
ſo that our converſation and conduct be 
alike free from duplicity. This corner 
ſtone once laid will ſecure the edifice 
from falling.* 


Ie 


* There is a paſſage or two in the letters of a 
late noble earl to his fon, which cannot but atone 
for ſome of the very many ftains which diſgrace 

them in point of morality. 
It is not poſſible for a man to be virtuous, 
without ſtrict veracity ; for a lie is a vice of 
% the mind and of the heart. For God's ſake be 
{ſcrupulouſly jealous of the purity of your moral 
character; keep it immaculate, unblemiſhed, 
4 unſullied, and it will be unſuſpected. Defa- 
«© mation and calumny never attack where there 
is no weak place, they magnify but they do 
* not create.” | 

« If I he or equivocate (for it is the ſame 
* thing) in order to excuſe myſelf for ſomething 

ve that 
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If I fay, that bare honeſty of conduct 
does not conſtitute the man of integrity, 
J mean to be underſtood, that it does 
not conſtitute the man of Honour: for 
between honeſty and diſhoneſty there is a 
wide ſpace occupied by MEANNEsSs, which 
is ſo curiouſly blended with their reſpec- 
tive boundaries as to partake of the nature 
of both, claiming affinity to the one with- 
out being able to avoid the 8 of 
the other. 


A man of true honour will not truſt 
himſelf too near ſo dangerous a neigh- 


bour, but keep the broad highway of 


honeſty, without once being fo circum- 


Jpefly juſt as to loſe light of generoſity. 
In 


© that I have ſaid or done, and to avoid the 


& danger and the ſhame, I ſhew myſelf to be the 


cc loweſt and the meaneſt of mankind, and am 
« ſure to be always treated as ſuch. Equivo- 


“ cating, evading, ſhuffling, in order to remove 


% a preſent danger or inconvenience, is ſome- 


«+ thing ſo mean, and betrays ſo much fear, that 
* whoever practices them always deſerves to be, 
4c and often will be kicked.” 
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In a life of buſineſs the above maxim 


the advantage of any man's ignorance or 
= ecellity. | 


that bodily labour and fatigue ate eſſen- 
tals ; but a certain aivity of mind, to a 
ſhare of which every occupation in lite 
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gerous or diſgraceful in any ſtation as 
an habit of ſloth and indolence: it ſteals 
inſenſibly upon the man, till it has takcn 
poſſeſſion of every faculty, both of ſou: 

7 and body: To a wretch. thus affiBed, 


4s for I think it a calamity; time paſſes by 


with leaden wings; whilſt he, as it were, 
watching the particles of ſand in an hour 
glaſs ſits brooding in uſeleſs contempla 
tion, fattening perhaps upon the luxuries; 
without enjoying the comforts of life. 
M EG 


muſt have its due weight; and will ſecure 
you from that common uſage of taking 


| | To be induſtrious is a duty no leſs in- 
$ cumbent upon the man of buſineſs than 
3 to be generous and juſt; I do not meait 
1 

5 
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To make life agreeable, it muſt be 


made ꝝſeful, therefore induſtry, properly 
proportioned, muſt be pleaſure. 


If any one ſituation requires good 


temper, more than another, it mult be 


the life of buſineſs.—A man thus en- 


gaged has every temper in its turn to 


grapple with ; for he is particularly ex- 


poſed to the arrogance and contumely of 
his ſuperiours, the impoſition and over- 


reaching of his equals, and to the envy 


and ſlander of his inferiors: all which 
a wiſe man will be as wary of incurring, 
as he will be patient under, if incurred, 
A tradeſman of what rank ſoever, be his 


education ever ſo extenſive, his property 
ever ſo ſubſtantia], his connections ever 


ſo reſpectable, is notwithſtanding #17 a 
tradeſman ; and if he is unfortunate e- 
nough to be vulnerable by it, will fre- 
quently feel the mortification of ſub- 
miting to the ſcorn of the unworthy, who 
perhaps 
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perhaps, but for the bubble of precedence, 


would in every point of view conſidered 
become, beyond compariſon, inferiour to 
him. | 


But ſuch are the terms of his ſtation, 
he enters upon it with theſe impediments 
in his way, and, if he has but the prudence 
to conceal his indignation, will doubtleſs 
laugh in his turn, 


Civility and patience, under any of 
theſe circumſtances, are the two grand 
objects of our attention : the one is a 
ſeldom failing antidote againſt the bitter- 
neſs of pride, whilſt the other is a retreat 
if that fails in its operation. We will 
note this by the way; there is no honeſt 
occupation in life, which can clothe any 
man with diſgrace, whoſe conduct caſts 
no diſhonour upon his occupation. The 
mind therefore will have its dignity and 
comfort, whether the body is ſuſtained 
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by the bread of carefulneſs, or pampered 


ith the luxuries of wealth. 


I have now touched upon the peculiar 
points to which men of buſineſs ſhould 


give their ſtricteſt ſtudy. Inregfity, ge- 


nerofity, induſtry, civility, and good 


temper are, I think, very able compa- 
mons and ſupporters to carry them 
(afely, honourably, and happily, through 
the ſphere of life into which they are caſt. 


Thus much for buſineſs. 


Company, next to this, affords another 
trial for our caution and perſeverance; 
nd as public company will naturally 
iead to indulgencies, it is certainly ne- 
geſſe tary to preſerve a command over them. 
need not ſay, that exceſs in any thing 

5 dangerous, but eſpecially here; for 
-ortety is the parent of miſchief, ſince it 
robs us imperceptibly of our power and 
incling ation. A very little prudence, at 
firſt 
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firſt cs out, will effectually provide 
for our ſecurity in this reſpect; as it is 
the diſtinguiſhed honour of the preſent 
day, that it has aboliſhed the authority 
of fettering the inclination, and plunging 
with a brutal enjoyment, the unwilling 
gueſt into drunkenneſs. But, amidſt 
convivial humour and merriment, there 
is ſtill left a diſgraceful privilege, to 
which, however reluctantly, we are ſome- 
times conſtrained to ſubmit; I mean that 
vile flow of obſcenity, which under cover 
of double entendre, or, what is worſe un- 
diſguiſed, claims the place and applauſe 
of wit: to ſuffer it is painful, to encou- 
rage it is infamous. A man thus ſitu- 
ated, if he is a man of ſenſe and decency, 
may aiways find means to avoid, or at 
leaſt tacitly condemn it: if, in ſtrict 
compliance with good manners, he 1s for- 
bid peeviſhly and moroſely to cenſure it: 
yet, in compliance with his own feelings, 
he is not bliged to enjoy it with ſuch 

avidity 
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avidity, as to indulge the fever of his 
imagination at the expence of his un- 
derſtanding; and to ſhout applauſe upon 
the diſgraceful ſubject, which will next 
day excite his honeſt indignation. : 


The chcerfulneſs which ſociety creates, 
as it contributes to the temporal felicity 
and recreation of the buſied mind, fo it 
cucht never to be checked whilſt it 
abounds with harmleſs gayety : but when 
ſociety becomes the ſeminary of idlengſs, 
lewdneſs, or prophaneneſs, as ſuch ſpirits. 
too frequently infeſt it, happy is the 
man that has reſolution obſtinate enough 
to forſake it. | 


I cannot help obſerving here the very 
great danger to which, through inadver- 
tency or zeal, we are expoſed from the 
unbridled indulgence of our ipirits. When 
warm with wine, the diſpoſition of the 
heart is very frequently ſo compleatly 

changed, 
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changed as to throw it entirely off its 
guard. Arguments, or rather diſputes, 
run high, a word or look, or ſometimes 
l:/s than either, has been the original 
ſource of the moſt fatal quarrels. Cha- 
racters of friends, at the very time thoſe 
friends would have been aſhamed of their 
champions, have through difference of 
ſentiment been ſo delicately conſidered, 
as to occaſion bloodſhed. Reluttance at 
drinking a toaſt has been ſufficient to 
promote a duel, when perhaps the cha- 
racter given was either fo publicly deſ- 
picable, or notoriouſly criminal, as to 
juſtify "= reluctance. But when we 
conſider that the heart in this caſe is no 
more a party, than it :s in the former 
inſtance ; it is ſurely much more prudent 
to do away ſuch ſcruples, and with the 
{ame ſort of worſhip, as in a Catholic 
country we ſhould meet the H, or any 
other national ceremony, avoid it, if we 
could ; if not, comply with the cuſtom, 

though 
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though we abjurcd the idolatry, It is a 


matter of great moment to avoid ſuch 
company if we can; but, if accident 


throws us in their way, a double degree 


of diligence is requiſite for our lips, left 


they unman the heart with wine, or diſ- 


grace it with folly. Politics, in general, 
is the hackneyed ſubject, which lays vio- 
lence on the converſation as ſoon as the 
appetite is ſated: and there are two reaſons 
why it does ſo: one is, becauſe politics 
are for ever fluctuating and affording new 
matter for debate; the other is, becauſe 
there are few men but wiſh to be ac- 
counted judges of them. This ſubje& 
will for ever be drawing us into inveterate 
conteſts, as deſtructive to the harmony 


of the table as it is frequently to our own 
ſecret ſatisfaction. 


Few have ability, or acquaintance 
enough with the ſubject, to convince; 


and fewer have humility and patience 


enough to be convinced. 


We 
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We meet with others, whoſe talent; 


P or rather inclination, lies in narrative; 
with the innocent freedoms of embelliſh- 
S ing or adding as it ſuits them; This is 
ſuch a contemptible ſort of lying, that, 


though it may be harmleſs, muſt rouſe 
the diſapprobation of every one, who is 
inſulted with their converſation; 


There are ſtill more; who can ſcarcely 
deliver a ſentence unleſs adorned with an 
oath : the guilt of it is obvious; and the 
itidecency of the habit ſo very degrading 
to the accepted character of a gentleman; 
that it muſt lead us very much to ſuſpect 
both their accompliſhments and their prin- 
ciples; on both which accounts, we 
ſhould avoid their ſociety. 


There 1s yet anothet order of man- 
kind, whoſe higheſt ambition is to be 
eſteemed in company for the ſuperiour 
excellence (though not profeſional) of 
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ſinging the beſt ſong, or relating a ſtory 
with the beſt grace and ornament. Hav- 
ing laid out all their ſtock of induſtry to 
this end, they may obtain ſuch applauſe as 
ſuits their merit, but are uſually eſteemed 
for nothing elſe ; courted indeed, where 
mirth and ſong abound, but not ſo much 
as thought of in the ſociety where theſe 
reſources are unneceſſary. Strange! that 
any man ſhould be guided by ſo pitiful 
an ambition, and be wilfully blind to the 
degrading obſervation, that the preference 
paid him is but local and temporal, and 
expires with the ſound. 


It 1s ſcarcely poſſible to join a mixed 


company, without remarking ſome ſuch 


characters as I have mentioned. One 
example of which muſt do more effectual 
execution, in a thinking mind, than it 
is in the power of deſcription to do. 


The inference is plain; ſuch obſervation 
: will create diſguſt, and if we have a de- 
fire 
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ſire to be univerſally reſpected, inſtead 
of partially admired, we ſhall hold up 
ſuch examples as highly improper for 
our imitation. 


I would not be underſtood herein to 
condemn that laudable deſire of affording 
what ſhare of entertainment 1s within the 
compaſs of our abilities, to thoſe about 
us : but it is the poor pre-eminence of 
being accounted ine fellows in company, 
which is fo prevailing a paſſion amongſt 
many, whoſe families and connections in 
the mean time are ſuffering materially, 
by their abſence or neglect, which I 
conſider inexcuſable. 


Public company, and ſometimes pri- 
vate converſation, will peſter you with 
inſufferable details of gallantry and li- 
centiouſneſs. If this is unpardonable in 
a young man, what muſt we conſider it 
in an old one? I have frequently been 
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witneſs of both. The ſubject once on 
foot, you ſhall perceive it communicate 


like an infection, till the exaggerated 


feats of the candidates for diſgrace ſhall 
make their audience doubt, whether 1t 1s 
poſſible far men to be ſuch villains as 


they paint themſelves. A ſtrange infatu- 


tion this | One would think, that having 
pzunged one family into anguiſh, ſeduced 
the ornament of another into wretched- 
neſs and want, and entailed upon them- 
ſelves the excruciating evidences of re- 
peated debauchery, were circumſtances, 
that in the cooler ſeaſon of reflection 


would command fence at leaſt, if they 


could not occaſion ſorrow. The man 


who can commit ſuch deeds, and glory 


in having committed them, is ſuch a 


character, as I ſincerely hope, will never 


pollute the converſation, in which you 
ſhall have a ſhare; if he ſhould, your 
duty 1s to ſhun him as you would an 
allaſſin. 

However, 
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;- However, I am led charitably to be- 


ok that many affect the conqueſts 


they have never made, and with a ſuper- 


cilious air of perſonal vanity, hint at ſitu- 


ations and connections, which they never 
had the addreſs to obtain, nor abilities to 
make uſe of, if obtained. They would 
fain perſuade you of the extravagant 
beauty and extenſive accompliſhments of 


their captive, whilft they are betraying ' 


by their very aſſertion, the want of both. 


This is ſurely the moſt unpardonable of all 


vanity, and they will find their labour as 
much loſt, to make men of underſtanding 
b:lieve them, as it would have been in 
the attempt to effect the truth of their 
report. Be it as it may, the concluſion 
muſt be, our charity 1s called upon to 


impute to Falſebocd, what we otherwiſe 


muſt to villainy. 


There is a caution which will not he 
unſeaſonable here, which is, that what 
we 
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we accidentally hear in one company we 
ever ſhould repeat in another, ſince at- 


tention is not always paid to the diſcovery 


of the author; it is frequently ſufficient 
that a man repeats it, to be called to ac- 
count for the calumny. And the reaſon 
is {elf evident, for though ſuch a one but 
repeats what he has firſt heard, he repeats 
it where it was never before heard, and 
in that caſe, though innocent of the 
forgery, may tarniſh the innocence of a 
character where till then it was ſpotleſs, 
and may not be able with all his induſtry 


.and perſuaſion to repair the injury, 


which the inadvertency of a moment has 
occaſioned. 


Beſides, conſider that it is of the great- 
eſt moment to your own peace and cha- 
racter to avoid joining, or at leaſt in- 
dulging yourſelf, in the faſhionable vice 
of the day, defamation, 


It 
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It is not a novel, but it is an intereſting, 
obſervation, that the reputation of man- 
kind, as it is the moſt defenceleſs and 
vulnerable, ſo is it the moſt ſenſible and 
tender part. Dark hints, and unſup- 
ported inuendoes, the multiplying off- 
ſpring of ſuperficial enquiry and malicious 
credulity, are like the wounds of the 
cowardly aſſaſſin, who dips his poinard 
in poiſon; no medicine, however effica- 
cious in itſelf, can follow its malignity 
in every part. The heart, accuſtomed 
to ſuch practices, cannot be very tender 
either of its own virtues or comforts. It 
is no evidence of a man's underſtanding, 
that he is capable of di/covering the errors 
of another; or of his humanity, that he! 18 
capable of expoſing them. 


The venom which is induſtriouſly ex- 
tracted from the Hei,, inſinuation, 
the ſHrugging of the ſhoulder, the 2 0 


filence at the bare r mention of a name, 


circu m- 
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circumſtances which moſt powerfully 


combine to involve the unfortunate cha- 
racer; who ſhall call them into exerciſe, 


is perhaps more noxious and inveterate 


than the calumnious aſſertion, or direct 


unbluſhing falſhood. 


The enjoyment ſeems not to be ſuffi- 
ciently gratifying in ſullying the repu- 
ration of a ſtranger ; the higheſt luxury, 
to the ſhame of our age be it recorded, 
is derived from wounding the characters 
of the very friends, whom we profeſs to 
value and refſpect. 


Thoſe who engage in this ſort of con- 


verſation will frequently premiſe to you, 


that it is very diftant from calumny, and 
that they are the greateſt enemies to de- 
famation ; they will not allow the leaſt ill 
nature 1n the remark, but alledge by way 
of introduction, © that the circumſtances 


ce were ſo very remarkable, or that there 


appeared 
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ce appeared in them ſuch a ſimilarity with 
« the ſubject, they could not avoid re- 
ce peating them, though they do not believe 
one ſyllable of the report.” In many 
caſes, though the moſt innocent motive 
may occaſion it, and though we are per- 
fectly devoid of unkindneſs, yet when 
we reflect, that through our want of 
conſideration and caution, the reputation 
of a friend or a ſtranger, may be injured ; 
and whilſt we indulge what we think 
inoffenſive converſation, we are plunging 
daggers into the peace of one, who may 
have rendered us benefits, or at leaſt, 
who never wronged us: it is ſurely ſuffi- 
cient to arm us with peculiar circum- 
ſpection, whenever idle reports of cha- 


c 


A 


racters are introduced to force or enliven 


the converſation. 


We are ſometimes ſo hurt and nettled 
at what we imagine to be falſe, when 
aſſerted in company, that we are upon 

| 9 the 
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the very brink of flat contradiction. 
This cannot be too carefully avoided, 
for, beſides betraying an unqueſtionable 
token of ill breeding, it will expoſe us 
to endleſs quarrels and uneaſineſs. If 
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we muſt needs notice the error, let us do 


it with all the politeneſs we are maſters 
of, with theſe two ſpecial obſervations ; 
— to avoid giving offence by the mode 
of contradiction ; — and — to be fully 
ſatisfied of the authenticity of our opinion. 


He who 1s given to frequent diſpute, 
and ever ready to give the lie, however 
politely, to any ſubject which may fall 
in his way, is ſure to be conſidered, and 
not without reaſon,” as a man delighted 
with his own converſation, and eager to 
be accounted poſſeſſed of extenſive know- 
ledge. It is much ſafer and much plea- 
ſanter to ſuffer the miſtake to paſs, if 


— — 


ignorance 


no great injury is ſuſtained, rather than 
to be at the trouble of expoſing the 
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ignorance, or at the hazard of provoking 
the anger, of every one, who may be ſo 
ſituated. 


On the other hand, let us avoid that 
one moſt abominable and unpardonable 
errour, with which too many of us ſtand 


juſtly chargeable, that o&/#inacy of opinion, 


which will not yield to the moſt perſuaſive 
arguments, ſcarcely to the moſt demon- 
ſtrative evidence. To bear up ſtubbornly 
againſt conviction is a conduct which 
muſt neceſſarily excite diſguſt. What- 
ever opinion you may entertain reſpecting 
any thing, recollect that you may be 
miſtaken, and that if it is poſſible, it is 
probable that the opinion of others may 
be better founded, at leaſt that evidence 
will outweigh idea. Mr. Lock: obſerves, 
<< that in many caſes, one with amaze- 
* ment hears the arguings, and is aſto- 
* niſhed at the obſtinacy of a worthy 
* man, who yields not to the evidence 
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« of reaſon, though laid before hin 25 
“clear as day light.” 


Much talking, I believe, is frequently 
a ſurer evidence, of a thallow under- 
ſtanding, than much laughter.* The 
latter in many caſes, and in the wiſeſt 
men, 1s an irreſiſtible applauſe, to the 
ſallies of unexpected wit; and therefore 


equally chargeable upon wiſdom as folly; 
whereas the former is ſeldom found pre- 
vailing with wiſdom, whoſe attention is 


always paid to the quality, and not the 
quantity of words fhe utters; conſe- 


quently much talking is the ſole charac- 
teriſtic of the ſuperficial prattler, who is 


too communicative to keep his know- 


ledge to himſelf. If we would gain 


reſpect as well as improvement, it is to 


be acquired more by attention to others, 


than by ſpeaking ourſelves; that is, a 
lively 


* « A fool and his avords are ſoon parted,” for 
ſo frcald the proverb run. Shenſtone, 
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lively attention, which is followed by 
reflection, and not that muling ſilence 
which never thinks. A man will fre- 
quently gain as much credit, in point of 
underſtanding, by the proper mode of his 
attention to what is ſaid, as he would 
for the moſt pertinent and brilhant re- 
marks upon the ſubject. 


Beſides, there is ſcarcely any thing ſo a 
truly mortifying to, or that will ſo ra- 
pidly excite anger in, the perſon ſpeak- 
ing, as a viſible indifference or apparent 
abſence on the part of the perſon ad- 
dreſſed. This is a ſucceſsful ſpecies of 
contempt, which through mattention, 
more than deſign, has created many ene- 
mies. | 


But, above all things, avoid that re- 

| ſerve, which will never fail to expoſe 
you to the ſuſpicion of every company 
to which you reſort, you will aſſuredly 
be 
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be regarded as inſufferably ill tempered, 
or what is worſe, artful and deſigning. 
Beſides, it ſometimes looks ſo very like 
alicctation, that we muſt at any rate 
avoid it. A modeſt diffidence will al- 
ways be diſtinguiſhed from obſtinate re- 
ſerve: for it will be ſilent without being 
ſullen; at the ſame time chearful with- 
out being clamorous; and, by degrees, 
will acquire that eaſe and vivacity which 
diſcovers, at leaſt, a deſire to partake of, 
if not contribute to, the enjoyment of 
ſociety. Such will never want the foſ- 
tering hand of kindneſs to encourage 
and aſſiſt its progreſs. But re/erve ſo far 
from having a diſpoſition to enjoy con- 
verſation, affects an unmeaning pity for 
thoſe who do, and viſibly feels a perpe- 
tual mortification, when conſtrained to 
be a witneſs of chearfulneſs and ſociety, 


Be ſure to avoid that barbarous cuſtom 
of ſneering at, and expoſing to ridicule, 
any 
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any of the calamities, or infirmities, which 
fall to the lot of mankind; ſuch as the 
monuments of misfortune, or the ſhattered 
ruins of age. I have ſcen many a man of 
education guilty of this: a brave man 
w1ll not be a good man cannot — 
There is a hidden degree of cowardice 
always an ingredient in this, for the pro- 
perty of cowardice is to be inſolent and 
cruel; and it is taking a moſt pitiful ad- 
vantage of an helpleſs ſituation to inſult 
with impunity. None therefore but the 
moſt daſtardly ſpirits can enjoy it. 


With reſpect to converſation itſelf, we 
muſt be upon our guard againſt a very 
dangerous cuſtom, which may be occa- 
ſioned by a laudable deſire of improve- 
ment, but is too frequently I believe to 
be reſolved into vanity and affectation: 
which is, the uſe of words, with the 
meaning of which we are not well ac- 

quainted. 
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quainted. This, of all other miſtakes, is 
the ſureſt to deſtroy what good opinion 
ſoever might have before been entertained 3 
of our genius and education. It betrays 4 
us into a twofold error, by frequently I 
occurring in a ſentence requiring the very 

oppoſite expreſſion ; and by the violence 
done to the orthography, or at leaſt the 
accent, 


A man cannot err, if he cloſely attends 1 

to thoſe expreſſions only, with which he 5 
is well acquainted; and will frequently 
have credit for more knowledge than he 
is actually in poſſeſſion of: whilſt, on the 
other hand, one ſingle word niſcalled or 4 
miſapplied will as often call his real un- 4 
derſtanding in queſtion. > 


ä 


— 


| Reſpecting dreſs, though faſhion is for 

l ever changing, it is not for us to change 4 

with it: there are but two grand points. 
| ro 
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to which the moſt worthy of every ſtation 
ſteadily adhere, which are, propriety 
and uniformity. If we have an inclina- 
tion to dreſs ſuitable to our fituation, we 
cannot miſtake it: if to dreſs beyond it, 
we ſhall not know at what point or de- 
gree to ſtop: the gentleman makes neat- 


neſs his f7/ object, and finery his /a/? 5 


to judge of the coxcomb, rever/e it. 


Beſides the inequality of appearance, 
we are riſking both our character and 
our property; for faſhion ſeldom makes 
a proſelyte; but ſhe keeps him. When 
fortune fails him, he has recourſe to 
credit, till having betrayed both, he is 
ſhunned by the gay characters he has 
courted, and blaſted by the honeſt ones 
he has ruined. 


Faſhion, like a meteor, will divert the 
traveller from his path, till he finds him- 
| ſelf 
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ſelf bewildered and betrayed into un- 
known tracts, and on a ſudden loſes both 
himſelf and guide. 


To be prudent 1s not to be penurious, 


for the moſt expenſive man may keep his 


accounts clear. The great danger of in- 
dulging a taſte for dreſs, is the temptation 
of incurring expences, which are not, nor 
are likely to be, in our power to ſupport, 
and in that caſe, we ſhall find but few, 
who are diſpoſed to pity the reduced pro- 
digal, however they might commiſerate 
the misfortune of the prudent. 


But, by attending too circumſpectly 
to this rule, we muſt be careful not to 
run into the other extreme; for though 
it is highly cenſurable to dreſs beyond our 
ſtation, it is abſolutely neceſſary to dreſs 


equal to it, ſince the greater part of 


mankind are too much addicted to judge 


by 
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I by appearance, and therefore we muſt 

1. ourſelves be careful not to be the firſt 

5 to impair our conſequence by the neglect 
of it. 

i Although the decoration of the perſon, 


in ſuperfluity and extravagance, may in 
a great meaſure be attributed to the na- 
tural vanity of the mind, yet I cannot 
altogether acquit the female world of a 
very conſiderable {hare in promoting it. 
Were women as prodigal of their notice 
. and approbation to the ornaments of the 
| 4 mind, as they are to the foppery of the 
| 
| 
| 


Perſon, the induſtry of young men would | 
quickly take another turn; and as we f 
muſt be covetous of their regard, if no | 
other motive would operate, this would 
compel us to be attentive to our prin- 
ciples and manners: nor would zhey loſe 
their reward, for by reforming our lives, | 
they would provide for their own ſecurity, 
F 2 and 
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and by deſtroying ſeduction on one fide, 
prevent wretchedneſs on the other. 


But the complexion of the preſent dav 
is widely different, both reſpecting dreſs 
and manners; for with the firſt in parti- 
_ cular, through all the catalogue of pre- 
cedence, from the *drawing room to the 
dairy, you will find one univerſal paſſion, 
one unaccountable and unconquerable 
attachment, to ſcarlet and the cockade, 
pervade the generality of the ſex. And, 
what adds to the reflection, 1s this incon- 
trovertible truth, that depravity of man- 
ners and licentiouſneſs of converſation, do 
not leſſen their regard for this preference; 
whilſt men of real accompliſhment, of 
education, of principle, unadorned with 
or unaffecting military diſtinctions, are 
conſidered as ſubordinate beings in THEIR 
order of creation. Now, what has been 
the conſequence? why, under colour of 


any or no pretence, to aſſume the uniform 


and 
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and cockad:, throughout all orders of 


young men in general, but of the metro- 


polis in particular, has been fo prevalent 
a cuſtom, that ſoldiers who really bore 
commiſſions, with a becoming diſtinction, 
guiited their regimental habit, and were 


no longer proud of the cockade, proſtituted 
to ſuch general abuſe. 


With reſpect to women, I mean the 
unfortunate, by ſome termed the un- 
worthy of the ſex, you cannot be too 
much upon your guard, but at the ſame 
time, you have the prudence to avoid 
and reſolution to reſiſt them, take not up, 
without diſtinction, that illiberal idea, 
that becauſe they have been guilty of one 
offence, they are capable of all. 


Happy would it have been for many 
of them, had they beheld man in fo 
odious a light! That man will ſtop at no 


crime to effect the purpoſe of ſeduction, 


Or 
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or to abandon when ſeduced, their piti- 
able ſituation bears ſufficient teſtimony. 
But this reflection is not juſt when applied 


to them: thouſands, with unutterable 
anguiſh, brood over their 1ll-obtained 


and ſcanty meal, and in vain look back 
to their once honourable roof, 


c Not ſuch the parent's board, at which they 


| fed, 
C Not ſuch the precepts from their lips they 
drew.“ Shenſlone. 


Theſe muſt indeed excite our com- 
paſſion, they have, here at leaſt, repent- 
ance without forgiveneſs, the diſpoſition 


but not the power to amend. — Guilt 


and ſubſiſtence are inſeparable, with the 
diſmal alternative of food and ſorrow, or 


virtue and famine, What will not hu- 


man nature undergo, when famine ſtares 
it in the face? It is not for us to judge, 
it is not for the virtuous of heir ſex to 
Judge, Eaſe cannot anſwer the argu- 

raents, 
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ments of want, neither can we preſcribe 
rules for what we cannot feel. Crimes 
almoſt loſe their name when we cloſe all 
the avenues to returning virtue. Such a 


| ſituation is too ſevere for human nature; 


till therefore we can literally take the 
ſting from death, and diveſt eternity of 
horror, they muſt ſhrink back, and at any 
rate exiſt, God only knows, and God only 
can tell, what ſhare of his inexhauſtible 
mercy he has if reverſion, for theſe pe- 
culiarly wretched of human kind ; be it 
ours at leaſt, and if it is an error, we err 
on the ſafeſt ſide, to be prudent enough 
to avoid their crimes, and charitable 
enough to forgive them. | 


We will for a moment take a glance 
at her change of ſituation : it is but a 
ſhort ſeaſon ſince flattery almoſt warmed 
into idolatry, fince adulation bent the 
pliant knee of hypocriſy, and the poiſon 
of pretended love, with irreſiſtible Meet- 
neſs, charmed the liſtening fair one. 


How 
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How changed the ſcene ! 


Diſoconed by the very friends of whom 
before ſhe was the pride; ſcorned by the 
very ſex, who could but envy before; 
obliged to court the notice ſhe could be- 
fore command, and make a ſcience of al- 
lurement, when every native grace is fled. 
Thus ſhe paſſes through a progreſſion of 
miſery, till time ſhall have ſufficiently 
preyed upon her novelty and beauty, 
then both ſink at once, and 


« Like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion, 


« Leave not a wreck behind !“ 


Let us follow her when deſerted by 
her ſeducer : — ſhe ſeeks her parent, the 
parent, bluſh nature at the reproach | 
knows not his child, and ſhuts his door 
againſt repentance and ſupplication. Gra- 
titude is the laſt virtue which forſakes 

: the 
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the female breaſt, and there are few in- 
ſtances in which acceptance and for- 
giveneſs would be abuſed. Such an act 


would exalt the parent, and might pre- | 

ſerve the child! 

The next difficulty with which ſhe has ö 

| to grapple, 1s the perſecution of her own 
: ſex, who are- frequently the only obſtacles | 


to her obtaining employment, thoſe of 
them more eſpecially, who having been 
bleſt with 1% beauty, or having ex- 
perienced Jeſs temptation, 


“ Never err'd, becauſe they ne'er were try'd.“ 


In what meaſure theſe may be charge- 

| able with the /utzure ſorrows of her exiſt- k 
1 ence, it is not with me to determine. It 9 
is not a torrent of tears, nor the ſincereſt 
diſpoſition to repentance, which will ſtop 

the violence of defamation ; that will 

follow her like her ſhadow; and ſcandal, 


Q_ with . / 
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with a malicious pleaſure, and ever wake- 


ful anxiety, fit fanning the embers of her 
ſhame, and rather than they ſhould ex- 
pire will add the fucl of falſehood to 


increaſe the blaze. 


Let then the virtuous of her ſex for- 
bear to condemn without mercy and 
without end; and treat with liberality 
and candour thoſe unfortunate monuments 


of frailty, regarding them as unfortunate, 


without condemning them as irrecover- 
able; haply, thouſands might embrace 
the opportunity denied them now, and 
recover their forfeited title to reſpect and 
admiration. 


Debauchery, 1s a crime which ſtands 
alone amongſt us, in which we arbitrarily 
aſſert a privilege, without a ſingle argu- 
ment to ſupport it. The unbridled li- 
centiouſneſs of man originally, modelled 
it into cuſtom, and cuſtom may have 
- diveſted 
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diveſted it of equal infamy in beth ſexes, 
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female chaſtity is a gem of the higheſt 
price, and cannot be ſufficiently encou- 


when any, by unforeſeen misfortune de- 
viates © from the thorny way to heaven,” 
ſhall we take upon us fo unmanly. a part, 
as to inſult the weakeſt fide ?—ſhall we 
ſuffer the ſeducer to exult with impunity, 


and almoſt without ceniure, and wreck 


} ; our contumely upon the female ?—ſhall 
N we think no language, no treatment, no 
diſgrace, equal to the crime, on her part, 

2 who is alone the ſufferer ? In this caſe, 
2 ſurely, we ſhould remember, we are ex- 
3 erciſing a liberty to which we have no 
Ptretenſions; we are aſcending a tribunal, 
\ as void of juſtice, as it is of mercy and 
1 are paſſing a ſentence, as applicable to the 
judge, as to the criminal. But it ſeems a 


4 


3.77 paradox, when we conſider the native 
* _ tenderneſs of man, to theſe of his ſofter 
f Q 2 nature, 


but it never can of equal guilt, That 


raged, muſt ever be acknowledged. But 
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nature, that becauſe they are dependent, 
he ſhould take advantage, at the very 
time the ſtrongeſt claim is made to his 
generoſity, to ſink them beneath contempt 
for the commiſſion of a crime, to which 
few of his own ſex are ſtrangers. 


Thus much for the unfortunate. There 
are, however, doubtleſs, many, who from 
an early inclination to lewdneſs, and the 
moſt abandoned principles, counteracting 

the wholeſome precepts and blameleſs 
examples of their inſtructors, have placed 
themſelves in, and deluded others into, 
ſuch a complicated ſcene of miſchief, de- 
bauchery and infamy, as baffles the com- 
paſſion of the moſt extenſive benevolence. 
Some are of opinion, that the obligation 
of marriage, would have ſufficient efficacy 
to prevent ſeduction ; I confeſs my ſenti- 
ments on this head are different, it would 
certainly be a very convenient method of 
putting parents and guardians at defiance, 


of 
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of repairing broken fortunes, or of re- 
ducing extenſive ones. Let the obſtacle 
be what it would between the parties, 
they would be in poſſeſſion of a certain 


ſcheme to remove it; till, what with the 


inexperience of ſome, the immodeſty of 
others, and the inclination of moſt, it 


would be neceſſary to become infamous, 


in order to become independent. | really 
wiſh the contrary was in force, that mar- 
riaze could not take place after ſeduction; 
were this the caſe, no man in his ſenſes, 
could attempt it, for the promiſe of mar- 
riage could not then avail ; — this would 


be the touchſtone of his honour, nor 
could he poſſibly eſcape this fiery ordeal of 


his eſteem. It would render the tendereſt 


moments of lovers ſafe, their moſt retired 
haunts ſecure; for if they really loved, 


and looked with a permitted rapture, to 
the conſummation of their happineſs ; they 
would mutually and induſtriouſſy avoid 
the indulgence of an unlawful paſſion, 

as 


} 
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to do juſtice to thy memory, 
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as for ever depriving them of a pofſubility 
of its arrival. The virtuous maid would 
herein be ſafe, ſhe could not miſtake the 
villain for the man of honour, the man 
who only deſired, for him who really 
loved; her reaſon would protect her, ſince 
he could offer no arguments to over- 
throw it; and if ſhe hen fell, ſhe muſt 
fall with gilt. Bad as we are, much 
depends upon the conduct of the female, 
for there is frequently more eloquence in 
the cell timed frown of a virtuous wo- 
man, to reprove improper wiſhes, or re- 
form the libertine, than in all the diſſer- 
tations upon religion and morality. 


Thy woes, Lavinia, preſs upon my | 
remembrance here, and I will endeavour 1 


LAVINIA. 


(aff at dia 
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. Will not the torch of 


love burn bright, unleſs 'tis dipt in 
gall ?* rejoined Ax Nx A: © Degrade not 
the dignity of ſuch a paſſion with cor- 
roding jealouſy ; that baneful compound 
of diſtruſt, envy and reſentment, each 
of which is ſufficient to debaſe the 
mind, bur uniting their ſeveral poiſons 
mult burn up every finer feeling of the 
ſoul, and, like a lamp in a ſepulchre, 
imperfectly diſcover the ſhadows only 
of the virtues, which had once exiſtence. 
there. © Charming maid,” ſaid 


ALBERT, © I will offend no more, thou 


© hence- 
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c 
c 


c 


henceforth ſhalt guide me; but proceed 
with poor Lavinia; Oh! ALBERT! 
may we never love as theſe have loved !” 


replied Anna — Where could be the 


c 


danger of their mutual attachment ?” 


added ALBERT, gazing with unutterable 
fondneſs at her. © There never was a 


c 
Cc 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


c 


c 
c 


c 


more deſtructive proof,” ſaid Ax NA, of 


the perfidy of man than in the pitiable 
ſequel of LAvIxIA's ſufferings. I told 
you yeſterday what matchleſs tenderneſs 
was manifeſt at their interviews : — 

Lavinia, at the uſual hour of 
EDwaRrD's Viſit, had retired to the 
garden, where ſhe was ſoon joined by 
EpwarD. The preparation for their 
nuptials formed an intereſting, if not 


the greater part of their converſation, 


and they already fancied themſelves in 
their ſettled habitation. Every thing 
ſmiled around them, the autumnal _ 
evening beautifully departing with a 
glowing ſky, © We have already 

« ſtrayed 
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et ſtrayed too far, ſaid Lavinia, © they 


ce will expect us within.” © EpwaRp, 


c 


c 


« 


La) 


ing converſation. 


unwilling too ſoon to be fettered by 
Joining the company, prevailed on her 
to indulge him longer with her charm- 
She fatally con- 
ſented ; I ſay fatally, for how ſhall my 
heart ſuſtain itſelf in the recital ? — too 
ſecure was the retirement at which they 
had inſenſibly arrived — too ſoft were 
the moments that preceded deſolation, 
— too flattering the calm unconſcious 
of the approaching ſtorm. By a com- 
bination of deluſive indulgencies, ſhe 
found herlelf bereft at once of inno- 
cence, of character, of peace; nor could 


the unhappy youth afford reparation to 


her ſoul. The day appointed for their 
nuptials drew nigh, and though this 
furniſhed her in a degree with conſola- 
tion, yet could ſhe not diveſt herſelf of 
a ſettled melancholy, which had alarmed 
her friends, The dreadful forebodings 

R = 
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A 


C 


of the poſſibility of that day never ar- 
riving, almoſt drove her to deſpair ; — 
at length the diſmal tidings of E p- 
waRD's ſudden and dangerous illneſs 
too much juſtified her prophetic fears. 
—Epwarp died; and Lavinia found 
the evidence of her ſhame could net 
long be concealed. —E DWA RD had, 
imprudently, revealed to his friend 
PhlLIxr Hus, the day before his death, 
the ſuppoſed ſituation of his beloved 
Lavinia, and withal enjoined him, 
as he valued his memory, to lock the 
ſecret ſafely in his breaſt, and if cruel 


neceſſity ſhould call for it, — to be her 


friend. PriLinTHus, after his deceaſe, 
renewed a paſſion he had ſecretly en- 
tertained for Lavinia, with this hu- 
miliating difference, ſoliciting her to 
the unhallowed couch of adultery in- 


ſtead of his bridal bed. To this end 


he- cruelly intimated to her his know- 


© ledge of their illicit amour, Stung to 


; © the 
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© the quick at the baſe propoſal ſhe bade 


© him depart, and, with the moſt towering 
© ſuperiority, upbraided him with treachery 
© to his departed friend,” © Go,” ſaid ſhe, 
«© unworthy of my EDWARD's confidence, 
© go, barter with the ſervile wretch who 
c will reward thee with her licentious 
« converſe and feaſt thy ſenſual hours 
« with unbluſhing wantonneſs.— Think 
« not, becauſe I am unfortunate, that 
« ] know not to diſtinguiſh between the 
« purity of EDwarD's flame and the 


wild fallies of a brutal luſt. I was his 


ce bride by every deareſt tie, that only 
union, by which the ſouls of lovers 


© can be joined, the bond of ſacred and 


ce jnviolable truth! Had he lived - - - - 
K--==--==-==-=-=-=--- but, gracious 
e Heaven! thy will has ſnatched him 
« from me, yet left me his affection, 
© which I will never violate! you may 
e ſpare me, Sir, your upbraidings, I am 
ce not the guilty wretch you take me for 


R 2 6 Boaſt 


| 
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* Boaſt no more the participation of his 
< ſpotleſs friendſhip, - you are no friend 


«of EDwarD, who to gratify your 


* paſhhon, would plunge into eternal 
ce miſery one whoſe happineſs it was to 
c boaſt her EDwaroD's love, whole 


* only crime was an unguarded tender 


* neſs, but whoſe privilege it ſhall be 
« never to diſhonour his memory!“ 
© PHILINTHUS, confounded at this un- 
© expected rebuke, endeavoured to ſtifle 
© his reſentment, and retired, The bitter 
© effects were however too viſible to miſ- 
© take the cauſe. Her father being ap- 
© prifſed of her diſhonour, with an im- 
© placable fiat, forbid her ever to fee him 
more; and with a temporary ſcanty 
© {ubliſtence, launched this beauteous, 
© once beloved, of his happieſt hours, 


into the remorſeleſs world, an help- 
© leſs victim to ſlander, oppreſiion, and 


© 'The 
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The perjured wretch who cauſed this / 
; © unnatural ſeparation, with the moſt ag- 
N © oravating inſult, tendered her aſſiſtance, | 
. © upon conditions the moſt abject and 
9 c humiliating, to her exalted and gene- f 
4 © rous mind, but without ſucceſs : Thro 
© much ſeverity of ſorrow, and accumu- 
| © Jated anguiſh, did the lovely Lavinia 
| 4 © linger, till the dreadful hour arrived, | 
| 


© when the pledge of their unexampled 
© affeftion was to be born. Heaven in 
© that hour decreed her final ſuffering !— [| 
© Unequal to the conflict nature owned 1 
© the hand of OMN IPO TENOE, and | 
© obeyed !—She and her infant ſpirit, to- | 
* gether freed from the perfidy and op- 
« preſſion of man, winged their flight to 


© thoſe happy regions which her penitence 
© had fought, 


DD 
y a — 


h 

| 
© PniLINTHvUs, overcome with the 1 
© reſtleſs and agonizing reflections of the 
* miſchiefs which his luſt occaſioned, had 
* recourſe to a piſtol; and thus by an 
© aft, 
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act, the refuge only of the deſperate, 
concluded a life, crimſoned over with 
© crimes. 


Enough! Anna! exclaimed Albert, 

© enough of ſorrow, lovely maid! Our 
loves, I truſt, ſhall ſhare a happier fate, 
© and if to-morrow's dawn is not de- 


< fkructive to my hopes, our nuptials ſhall 


< eſtabliſh the purity of our attachment. 


And though we prove not fo ſevere 
© a deſtiny, yet will we think it no diſ- 
© honour to weep over their memory, and 
© emulate the ſincerity of their paſſion.” 

J perceive I have dwelt too long upon 
the ſubject : but as ſeduction, though a 
faſhionable crime, according to my feel- 
ings, claſſes with the moſt execrable, I 
could not forbear beſtowing a little time 
to point out its conſequences, 


We 
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We will now turn to the fairer ſide, 


| thoſe ſpotleſs characters, whoſe company 


and converſation we mould by all means 
value. Believe me, that however ſome 
men will affect to deſpiſe the underftand- 
ing of the female world, and conſequently 
treat their converſation as trifling ; no- 


thing ſo much contributes to refine the | 


ideas, and poliſh the manners, as a taſte 
for the ſociety of amiable women. It is 


to be remembered, that from the differ- 


ence of their education, and the great 


extent of accompliſhment, which is at- 


tainable in the preſent day, the age, as 
well as the country in which we live, 
can produce female characters equal to 
the deepeſt ſearches of Iilerature. Thank 


Heaven! the time is paſt, when every 
female excellence conſifted in good houſe- 


wifry (which ought not however to be 
neglected ;) and the daughter of a gen- 
tleman or tradeſinan, was not able to write 
a letter of three lines with grammatical 


propriety. 


4 
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propriety. Thoſe ages of ignorance are 
paſt, and we have abjured ſo barbarous 
a neglect. If, then female converſation 
is irkſome, it is to be feared that it is 
only ſo to thoſe, whoſe underſtanding 
cannot bear a rival in ſo unlooked for a 
place ; or who are deſirous of none other 5 
gratification, in the company of virtuous 
women, than what is in the power of the 

moſt abandoned to beſtow. 


Can one, for inſtance, reflect without 
pain upon that abominable practice, 
though ſanctified by cuſtom, of hinting 
the ladies out of the room, when a glaſs 
or two of wine has gone round, as impe- 
diments to the mirth of the table ; and 
proclaiming, by this diſgraceful prepara- 
tion, the unreſtrained ſallies of ribaldry 
and riot, which are about to be indulged. 
I verily believe, there are few men in 
ſuch a ſituation, but feel an unpleaſant 
ſenſation during this very awkward ce- 

| remony. 
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remony. It would be better ſurely, to 
| keep the table wholly to ourſelves, than 
to inſult them thus. 


I cannot cloſe this chapter without 
repeating a caution, ſome hints at which 
were thrown out in the laſt, Never 
ſuffer yourſelf to be fwayed, by any mo- 
tive whatever to profeſs to a young wo- 


man of character, more than your in- 


tegrity can ſubſcribe to. Unfortunately 
for them, there are a thouſand ways to 
perſuade ſuch of your attachment, without 
the direct confeſſion of it; — a thouſand 
attentions, which may reaſonably warrant 
the credulity of a female, without being 
binding on your part. Such, for in- 
ſtance, as affecting her company in every 
public place, — being ſolicitous to ſhew 
her every mark of partiality and regard, 
even at the expence of good manners to 
others; — ſeizing every opportunity of 
drawing her apart from others, — epiſto- 
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lary correſpondence, — all which, with 2 
numerous train of nameleſs and myſte- 
rious modes of conduct, may be practiſed 
without once coming to the direct pro- 
poſal. Now theſe circumſtances have a 


moſt deſtructive tendency: they give us 


all the advantage and ſubject the fair ſex 
to a moſt pitiable bondage. 


They may innocently rely upon ſuch 
appearance, and yet cannot challenge its 
fincerity : for at his pleaſure man for- 
fakes, and leaves them nothing but their 
anguiſh and complaint to convince the 


world they had any rational ground for 
their deluſion. 


Can any thing be conſidered more 
cruel than ſuch a line of conduct as this? 
The delicacy of a woman's ſituation de- 
nies her the ſatisfaction of bringing to 
an immediate explanation the it at- 
tention of an admirer: nor is it frequently 


revealed 
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revealed, till, by the imperceptible pro- 


greſs of affection, the diſappointment may 
be injurious. 


Taking then into our confideration, 
the unſuſpecting inexperience, and pe- 
culiar ſituation of the female, we muſt 
ſubſcribe to this concluſion; that there 
are very few attentions indeed beyond 
the expieſs limits of friendſhip and po- 
liteneſs (which have an univerſal and not 
partial influence) that a man can blame- 
leſsly pay to a modeſt woman: for he 
can have no right to injure her peace, or 
expoſe her to ridicule, to gratify his per- 
ſonal vanity, or indulge a ſuperficial 
phantom of his imagination. 
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- - - - = Animum rege, qui niſi paret 
Inperat: hunc frenis, bunc tu compeſce 
catend. Hor, 


Have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh 

a ſyſtem of conduct, to be ſtrictly at- 
tended td, with reſpect to others; and I 
ſhould be ſorry to leave room for a re- 
mark, that I had omitted a very ne- 
ceſſary one with reſpect to ourſelves. 


Bleſt with every attainable good, which 
2 comfortable ſituation in life can pro- 


cure, few men give themſelves the trou- 
ble 
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ble to reflect how very ſoon, and how 
very ſeverely, they may be ſummoned to 
an oppoſite condition. To the want of 
this wholſome reflection, perhaps, we may 
reaſonably aſcribe that odious pride, that 
unbecoming contumacy which inhabit 
the breaſts of the proſperous, to tjge 
ſecluſion of every ſentiment of ſympathy 
or goodneſs. Without profoundly mo- 
ralizing upon the poſſibility of ſuch a 
change, I will take it for granted, that 
there are few, if aſked the queſtion, who 
would not readily anſwer that it may one 
day be their lot: and yet what little 
pains are we at to fortify our minds 
againſt ſuch a contingency, or to increaſe 
our compaſſion towards thoſe, who are 
viſited with it. Abſtracted from the po- 
ſitive injunctions of revelation, to pati- 
ence under adverſity or affliction, we are 
ſupplied with the ſtrongeſt motives from 
the light of our underſtanding. 
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One great conſideration will be, that 
it is not a partial diſpenſation, but that 
affliction in ſome degree or other, 1s the 
univerſal lot of humanity. A ſecond 
reſource of comfort, is, that by a com- 
pariſon of calamity, more ſeverities than 
fall in proportion to our ſhare, are al- 
ready in the world. — 


Many have multiplied to themſelves, 
expectations, which their ſituation could 
not warrant, and by an eager purſuit 
after them, ſet down in caſe of diſap- 
pointment as misfortune, what can in 
reaſon be conſidered nothing more than 
a proper and ſeaſonable check to their 
ambition. I am perſuaded, that the ima- 
ginary evils of life outweigh the real: 
for beſides that, the immoderate luſt of 
wealth, or power, or fame, fixes in the 
breaſt a preſent tormentor, by immedi- 
ately diſlodging that peaceful tenant, 
content; it entirely poiſons all the ſources 


of 
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of future conſolation. Never eaſy, never 
ſettled, the mind is incapable of enjoy- 
ing the preſent, leſt it ſnould not have 
its future comforts. Thus diſtracted, 
man ruſhes through a lite of inſanity, 
into his grave, witnout a preparation or 


proſpect beyond it. 


He, whoſe misfortune it is to chill in 
poverty after having ſeen his better days, 


cannot apply to his mind a more ſuc- 
ceſsful balm, than the recollection of the 


condition of millions, who with chear- 
fulneſs procure their daily bread, accuſt- 


omed to the apparent hardſhips of po- 


verty. I am aware that I ſhall here be 
accuſed of preaching a doctrine which is 


difficult to be reduced to practice, yet 
I believe it very poſſible for a well- 
informed mind to avoid creating uneaſi- 
neſs and wants, which every day he ſees 
are not abſolutely neceſſary, to the ſup- 
port and even ſatisfaction of others, who 

are 
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are deſtitute of the advantages which his 


underſtanding furniſhes him with. An 
eminent author obſerves, that “ the little 
« ſtream which is left will ſuffice to 
cc quench the thirſt of nature; and that 
c which cannot be quenched by it, is 
* not your thirſt, but your diſtemper : 
« a diftemper formed by the vicious 
© habits of your mind.” By a fair de- 


gree of compariſon, we muſt bear our 


ſufferings with patience and reſignation. 
The reflection of paſt ſufferings will 
greatly contribute to diſarm the future. 
If they have been grievous, let the re- 
membrance of them be profitable. When 
we conſider, that like the ſtorms of the 
natural world, they have collected their 
force and ſpent their fury, and at length 
yielded to perfect compoſure and ſerenity, 
we muſt be comforted and encouraged. 
« He muſt bluſh to fink under the an- 
“ guiſh of one wound, who ſurveys a 


body ſeamed over with the ſcars of 


T m many 
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„ many; and who has come victorious 
out of all the conflicts wherein he re- 
« ceived them. Let fighs and tears and 
ce fainting under the lighteſt ſtrokes of 
adverſe fortune, be the portion of choſe 
unhappy people, whoſe tender minds 
a long courſe of felicity has enervated. 
Believe me, the providence of God 
has eſtabliſhed ſuch an order in the 
« world, that of all which belongs to 
us the leaſt valuable parts can alone 
« fall under the will of others. What- 
6H ever is beſt is ſafeſt, lies out of the 
reach of human power; can neither 


be given nor taken away. Such 15 the 
© mind of man. 


It certainly lies in our own breaſts 
whether the ſtrokes of calamity ſhall fall 
upon us armed with excruciating pangs, 
or altogether harmleſs. It is the effect 
of our own feelings, whether they can 
make us miſerable or not. If we are 


broken 
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broken hearted at the loſs of property, 
we plainly confeſs, that the poſſeſſion of 
it could not have endued us with ſolid 
happineſs ; and fo on, with almoſt every 
occurrence in life. 


The loſs of, relatives, or friends, mult in 
a mind of ſenſibility, occaſion the keeneft 
ſorrow; but nevertheleſs when we reject 


all conſolation, and imagine our own 


ſufferings are dealt out to us with a mer- 
citeſs hand; or that the common feelings 
of humanity are diſſimilar on this point, 
we offer a violence to that majeſty of 
reaſon, which is to diſtinguiſh us from 
the inferiour parts of the creation. 


Again, with reſpect to pain or ſickneſs, 
our earlieſt acquaintance with human na- 
ture furniſhes us, if not with a remedy 
againſt, at leaſt with a check to our re- 
pining. From the dawn of life, to the 
cloſe of it, we find uneaſineſs of mind 
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or body, the invariable condition of our 
ſtation. The darts of adverſe fortune 


ce are always levelled at our heads. Some 


ce reach us, ſome graze againſt us. Let 
ce us therefore impoſe an equal temper 
ce on our minds, and pay without mur- 


e muring the tribute which we owe to 


ce humanity. The beſt. reſolution we 
* can take is to purſue, without repin- 


ce ing, the road which Providence, who 
cc directs every thing, has marked out 


ce for us: for it is not enough to follow: 
* and he is but a bad ſoldier, who ſighs 
ce and marches on with reluctancy.“ 


c Why ſhould we grieve, when grieving we 
muſt bear, | 

ce Or take with guilt, what guiltleſs we migh 
ſhare ?” | | 


By climate, by conſtitution, by change 
of ſeaſons, by caſualties, our health and 
ſafety, are in perpetual alarm. By op- 
preſſion, by diſappointment, by fraud, 

by 
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by violence, by treachery, our property 
- we cannot poſitively call our own. By 
relation, by connection, by ſociety, our 
affections are irreſiſtibly engaged in ſuch 
a multitude of enjoyments, that the fre- 
quent demands of death muſt deprive us 
of ſome of them. If we ſum up then 
this variety of diſaſters approaching us 
in their multitudinous forms, and take 
into the account the © plurima mortis 
cc jmago,”* with reſpect to ourſelves, 
what is there left of ſuch ineſtimable te- 
nure, as to occaſion thoſe extravagant 
repinings and fretful diſpoſitions of man- 


kind, which ſo effectually leſſen the con- 
ſequence of our nature ? 


But above all other conſiderations, the 
ſatisfaction of a good conſcience will pro- 
vide us with conſtancy and equanimity. 


- = = = - * Fic munus aheneus eſto 
Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa !”? 


Vir. Enid. lib. 2, 369. 
+ Hor. Epiſt. lib. 1. 


Thus 
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Thus much with reſpect to the light 
of our underſtanding: how much leis 
exculable muſt we account ourſelves, 
indulged as we are with the mildeſt 
perſuaſives to reſignation, under the 
calamities of life, in the oracle of 
OMNiIsClENCE and IRuTH? We are 
without excuſe if we are not to be won 
by ſuch precepts, and animated by ſuch 
examples. 


4 CHAP. v. 
Z AFFECTATIAN 


Aliorum naturam imitans omittas tam. 
| CictRo. 


ö | '” E native ornaments of the mind 
2 are of theraſelves ſo pleaſant to the 
eye of the obſerver, that all attempt at 
P borrowed luſtre offends and diſguſts. It 
6. reſembles the artificial diſplay of beauty 
which generally overblooms the modeſty 
of nature, and inſtead of improving cor- 
rodes and deſtroys every charm ſhe had 
beſtowed. The admiration of which dies 
upon reflection as certainly as the borrowed 
bloom fades upon the pillow. Not thus 
1 the charm of nature: the brilliant colour- 
ing which ſhe ſpreads upon the healthful 
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cheek of innocence not only rivets the 
enraptured eye at the moment but deepens 
in the memory with delight and ſatisfac- 
tion. So will the unfettered workings of 
the mind win upon the attention, com- 
mand a confidence and applauſe when the 
tutored refinements of blandiſhment will 
be regarded only with ſuſpicion and diſ- 
truſt, It does not however follow, that 
to be open and ingenuous, a man muſt 


_ neceſſarily be uncourteous or unpoliſhed. 
True refinement does not conceal or 


change the mind, it is deſigned only to 
diſplay it to greater advantage. Its al- 
lurements, its feelings, its powers, its 


virtues are its own, underived from /itu- 


ation of life, and alike in the poſſeſſion 
of the courtier and the cottager. The 
difference only is this. The poliſh of 
education like the {kill of an artiſt clears 
the gem from its unneceſſary and ſuper- 
fuous qualities, arranges its properties 
which were before concealed, draws forth 


its 
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its luſtre to immediate obſervation, and 


leaves not a ſingle quality undiſplayed. 


Affectation then is unnatural, and 
therefore unpleaſant. To aſſume a mode 
of thinking, ſpeaking or deportment not 
entirely .and fincerely our own, to lay 
aide our valuable reaſon and to torture 
every ſenſe and every feature both of 
body and mind when all the world but 
ourſelves ſhall diſcover the deluſion, is 


ridiculous in the extreme. Appear what 


you are. Let nothing tempt you to 
aſſume the foibles, much leſs the vices 
of other men : though they come arrayed 
in the moſt bewitching forms to your 
view, behold them as they really are, 
vices and foibles. They may perhaps ſit 
eaſy on their poſſeſſor for the reaſon 1 
have before mentioned, becauſe they are 
natural to them ; but that will not be the 
cafe with you, they are copied and that 
is ſufficient to betray them. From vices 
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and foibles few men are exempt, and 


none but fools would be weak enough to 


adopt thoſe of another. 


We are all too apt to forget that 
wholſome adage, © all is not gold which 


6s plitters,” elſe how are we to account for 


that unconquerable affectation of ſitua- 


tions and employments, which evidently 


ſubjugate their votaries to the moſt mor- 
tifying penance and fatigue ? Hence we 
ſee, not only in younger, but in more 
advanced life, characters the leaſt calcu- 


lated of all others to obtain the object of 


their purſuit; yet, voluntarily bending 


to the yoke and blindly ſubmitting to 


the deriſion and contempt of every ob- 
ſerver. Amongſt theſe, we may rank 


thoſe candidates for admiration, who 


having been ſeverally denied by nature 
the advantages of elegance in their perſon 


and manners, the brilliancy of genius and 


education, the endowments of vivacity 
and wit, or vigour of conſtitution, have 
notwith- 
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notwithſtanding impetuouſly ruſhed for- 
ward to render their wants conſpicuous, 
It is no uncommon obſervation, that the 
perſon who is deficient in elegance of 
form will affect to outſtrip every other 
by the moſt extravagant diiplay of the 
prevailing faſhion of the time, though it 
ſhall notoriouſly mark his defects, when 
a modeſt forbearance might have con- 
cealed them. It is juſt ſo with the ſuper- 


ficial pratler. He will be the firſt to ex- 


poſe his own barrennneſs of underſtand- 
ing, by ruſhing into the prevailing pre- 
judice of the hour and deciding upon 
productions which he never was at the 
pains to peruſe, or by cenſuring oratory - 
or compoſitions as high above his capa- 
city as his malice. Sometimes he will 
betray himſelf, by affecting public ſitua- 
tions, and therein ſtunning and con- 
tounding his audience by incoherent un- 
grammatical and endleſs debate. We 


may then take notice of the third claſs, 


U 2 whom 
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whom we ſhall find ſubſtituting pun for 
wit, and leſt the brilliancy of it ſhould 
eſcape his companions, will be the firſt 
and loudeſt to applaud it. | 


But what occaſions the moſt ſurprize, 
1s, that they to whom nature has been 
ſparing in health and ſtrength, ſhould 
nevertheleſs, in the heyday of their blood, 
fo affect that exceſſive degree of pleaſure 
in drinking deep, and the ſeveral ap- 
pendages to conviviality and mirth, as 
to put it in the power of a ſhattered con- 
ſtitution, moſt materially ſuffering upon 
every ſuch occaſion, to give them the lie. 
There can be none other cauſe, in all 
theſe ſeveral caſes, than the moſt con- 


ſummate vanity and unpardonable ob- 
ſtinacy. 


Ingenuoufneſs of diſpoſition will al- 
ways find its way, affectation for ever 
deſtroy its own intent. Is it not ſtrange 

that 
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that human nature ſhould be ſo blind 
and unguarded, as to imagine the fan- 
taſtic airs and privileged follies of rank, 
will be viewed with equa! temper, when 

they are affected in the diſtorted manners 

of middle life? To copy the actions of 
the great and good, is indeed to improve 
with conſiderable advantage what talents 

are committed to our truſt; but to copy 
the appearance only, is like fixing a ſtar 
upon the habit of a mechanic, to draw 
the attention and excite the ridicule of 

paſſers by. Emulation is one thing, 

affectation another. This follows the 
ſhadow, that the ſubſtance. This aims 
at the precarious admiration of ſuperfi- 
cial remark, that at the ſolid advantage 


of improvement, which commands ap- 
plauſe. | 


The ingenuous mind, like the clear 
ſtream, faithfully reflects the chearful 
tunſhine and the blackening ſtorm. It 

18 


courſe is uninterrupted and its purity 
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then liſps, which ſhe evidently takes no 
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is expoſed to all, it reflects all: but its 


traced to its very ſource. 


Affectation, like a ſtanding pool in 
the ſunſhine, is ſatisfied with its glitter- 
ing ſurface, till upon examination, you 
turn from it diſguſted with its quality, 
which however pure in itſelf, is contam- 
inated with dregs and mixtures not its 
own. 


Nothing marks ſo ſtrongly the defor- 
mity of any favourite foible, as viewing 
it attentively in the deportment or con- 
duct of others. Try affectation upon 
this plan. | 


You obſerve when in company with 
MarTiLDa, that ſhe has an impediment or 
heſitation in her ſpeech, and now and 


pains to correct, or ſhe would check the 
rapidity 
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rapidity of her words. Tou naturally 
regard this as a misfortune. It is no 
ſuch thing. It is her ſtudy. Follow her 
out of company into her family, and ſhe 
ſpeaks as plainly and clearly as you do. 
It is reaſonable to enquire into the cauſe 
of this. Thus we the reſolve, the ho- 
nourable Mrs. D - - - - - - -, her idol, 
whom ſhe imagines can do no wrong, 
and whoſe very weakneſs and failings 
are ornaments worthy imitation, has re- 
ally, what Matilda conſiders a delightful 
and engaging defect in her utterance ; and 
of courſe to be like her, the voice which 
nature has kindly afforded Matilda, free 
from blemiſh, is chained up by the ſcience 
of ſervile imitation. Again, there is the 
lovely HARRIET, who lately left Not- 
tingham, with as fine a ſhape and natural 
deportment as ever graced a female, now 
by the abſolute dominion of habit, la- 
bours with ſuch a weakneſs in her hips, 
that ſhe can ſcarcely walk an hundred 


yards. 
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yards withaut fatigue, and bends forward 
with ſuch a ſeeming uneaſineſs as though 
unable to ſtand upright; yet this is but 
affected in compliment to the infirmity 
of the Coux Ess who kindly introduces 
her into life. 5 


Theſe, and a multitude of other in- 
ſtances of vitiated fancy, are to be la- 


mented in the manners of the female 


world of affectation. — Now conſult it 
in the other. 


Your friend Szymovus is a very ſtu- 
dious man, but he is not ſatisfied with 
knowledge, he muſt appear to the world 


ſtudious ; to this end he affects the con- 


ſtant uſe of ſpectacles, is never to be 
ſeen without them, except when he has 
been unwittingly ſurprized reading in 
his ſtudy with his glaſſes on the table; 
or left them by miſtake when called up 
earlier than uſual. This affectation 1 

Can 
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can account for in the recollection of the 
doctor his Tutor, whoſe weakneſs of 
ſight obliged him to uſe them, and hence 
I ſuppoſe the imagined appearance of 
ſtudy and wiſdom in the pupil, 


You may remember THzoboRE, who, 


when he had ſcarcely emerged from 


the confines of twenty, aſſumed a mode 
of thinking and converſing ſo perfectly 
ſtoical, accompanied with a ſuitable ne- 
glect of the perſon, and pretended con- 
tempt for all the vivacity and native en- 
joyments of youth, as to aſtoniſh, not to 
ſay, diſguſt all his acquaintance. Nay, 
to ſuch extent did his paſſion for ſingu- 
larity indulge itſelf, that the youthful 
part of his friends, who had ridiculouſly 
complied with the ſeveral cuſtoms of 
their coævals, was ſure of his cenſure 
and raillery. Suſpicion had long re- 
garded him with a watchful eye, and 
foon ſurpriſed him in the private enjoy- 
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ment of pleaſures which his publick voice 
had affected to deſpiſe. This was ground 
ſuſſicient to imagine that every other 
pretence to ſingularity was the offspring 
of affectation. And fo they were, for to 


our ſurpriſe and entertainment, he is at 


this inſtant abſolutely: involved in one of 
the laſt misfortunes which he thought 
could befal his friends, and that is, 
Matrimony. Such is affectation. 


Beſides theſe particular inſtances which. 


have no ſhadow of excuſe for their adop- 


tion, look at both ſexes who are in the vale 


of years, and obſerve with what an ill 
grace, many of them bear their venerable 
honours ; as though aſhamed of the gra- 


vity of dreſs and deportment, ſuitable to. 


their years, will they diſtance even their 
children in the career of ridicule ; the 
valuable part. of the day being wholly 


engroſſed in making up an appearance, 


for the hand of ſcorn 
To point his ſlow and moving finger at. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
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Our young men aſſuming the copper 
complexion of hardihood and ruſtic ro- 
buſtneſs: our old ones decorating their 


enfeebled limbs with all the pride and 
circumſtance of active youth. 


From theſe ſhort ſurveys of the affec- 
tation of the day, perhaps, may be de- 
rived more uſeful reflection, than from 
all the doctrines of propriety unſupported 
by evidence. 


Never be aſhamed of nature, ſhe will 
do more for you, if you attend to her, 
than all the artifice of imitation or con- 
ceit. She will beſt inform you, when 
you are young, when you are old. 
Yield at leaſt to her ſuggeſtions of pro- 
priety, and reaſon will never forſake you, 
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Si ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper ; 
\ fi ad opinionem, nunquam dives. Ex- 
iguum natura defiderat, opinio immen- 
ſum. „ aen_ 


O qual ſoever the proportion may be, 
falls to the lot of moſt; and there are 
but few people who have not ſome mo- 
ments they can call their own. 

The 


O ME degree of leiſure, how une- 
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The happy proviſion for ſweetening 
moments ſuch as theſe is the common 
ſolicitude of all. It is in other words, 
that earthly happineſs, which next to 
health moſt engages our attention. Ac- 
cording therefore to the natural bent of 


the inclination, or prejudice of habit, 


we ſee the thouſand beaten paths, filled 


with the motley tribes, all directed to 


that one centrical point. Each has 1ts 
peculiar allurement, and each its cor- 
reſponding difficulty and diſtreſs : few, 
very few indeed, have been able to reach 
it, and theſe not without the utmoſt ex- 
ertions of patience and moderation. 


True pleaſure, univerſally conſidered, 1s 
not to be defined, ſince 1t varies as to its 
mode, with every taſte, humour, and 
— of man ;* but its effect is 


ultimately 
* All good, even ſeen and confeſſed to be ſo, 


does not neceſlarity move every particular man's 
deſire 
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ultimately ſeated in the mind: the better 
information of that, by whatever plan 
conveyed, mult render it capable of receiv- 
ing, as well as yield it, more enjoyment. 
Reading, in this point of view, with all 
its degrees of attention, from the mere 
killing of an hour, to the profoundeſt 

ſtudy, has its intrinſic value; ſince pub- 
lications are abroad, calculated for every 
capacity, alluring to every fancy, and. 
replete with the ſelf ſame ſentiments, as 
well unadorned in ſome, as dignified in all 
the imagery of ſtile in others. I would 
not be underſtood here, to include all 
the /icentious traſh, with which our public 
libraries abound, to the ſucceſs of which, 
by the immoderate luſt of peruſal, the 


characters, 
defire, but only that part, or ſo much of it, as is 
conſidered and taken to make a neceſſary part of 
kts happineſs. All other good, however great in 
reality or appearance, excites not a man's deſires, 
who looks not on it to make a part of that hap- 
pineſs, wherewith he in his preſent thcughts, can 
laugy himſelf. Lecke, 
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characters, fortunes, and I may add, 
lives, of thouſands have been ſacrificed. 
The deſire of knowledge is almoſt an uni- 
verſal principle, and only checked by the 
labour of acquiſition.* The generality of 
mankind; 

* cc The love of hiſtory ſeems inſeparable from 


« human nature, becauſe it ſeems inſeparable 


c 


* 


from ſelf love. Rude heaps of ſtones have been 
« raiſed, and ruder hymns have been compoſed, 
« for this purpoſe, by nations who had not yet 
« the uſe of arts and letters. To go no further 
« back, the triumphs of Op IN, were celebrated 


«© in runic ſongs, and the feats of our britiſh. 


«« anceſtors, were recorded in thoſe cf their bards. 
«« The ſavages of America have the ſame cuſtom 
« at this day; and long hiſtorical ballads of their 
« huntings and their wars, are ſung at all their 
« feſtivals. There is no need of ſaying how this 
«« paſſion grows among civilized nations, in pro- 
«« portion to the means of gratifying it: but let 
« us obſerve, that the ſame principle of nature 
« direQs us as ſtrongly, and more generally, as 
« well as more early, to indulge our own curi- 
« oſity, inſtead of preparing to eratify that of 
others. The child hearkens wita delight to 

CC the 
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mankind feel an impulſe ro it, even 
among the loweſt order: an unqueſti- 
onable teſt of which may be gathered 
from the common ambition of reading a 
news-paper, when perhaps the politician 
ſhall ſcarcely be able to paſs five words, 
without ſpelling. I hence infer, that by 
an happy choice of books, mankind, 
through every order, might be better 
diſpoſed to ſuch pleaſureable amuſements; 
in conſequence, receive more durable 
inſtruction, and be rendered happier to 
themſelves, and more virtuous to thoſe 
about them. It is moſt certain, that a 


S.: young 


« the tales of his nurſe; he learns to read, and 
he devours with eagerneſs, fabulous legends 
and novels. In riper years, he applies himſelf 
ce to hiſtory, or to that which he takes for hiſtory, 
to authorized romance: and even in age, the 
deſire of knowing what has happened to other 
men, yields to the deſire alone, of relating 
what has happened to ourſelves. Thus hif- 


tory, true or falle, ſpeaks to our paſſions al- 
% Ways, 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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young man who has any wiſh to cultivate 
his underſtanding, to refine, or to reform 
his manners; in ſhort, who has any wiſh 
to be eſteemed by the world, or conſi- 
dered as any thing above a cypher in it 
who is deſirous of receiving any ſolid 
pleaſure beyond the extacy of a moment, 
or any ſatisfaction among the common 
amuſements of the world, muſt, though 
he put a conſtraint upon his inclination 
for a ſeaſon, moſt rigidly ſelect thoſe 


authors only, which his unbiaſſed reaſon 


will approve. He will ſoon acquire a 
taſte for them, and, doubtleſs; will receive 
at once improvement and enjoyment. 
As I mean to confine myſelf to that line 
of pleaſure and amuſement, in which the 
mind is. the chief beneficiary, you will 
not expect me to recommend any, in 
which her welfare is not the chief object. 
— I ſhall of courſe paſs over every 
ſpecies of faſhionable amuſement, from 
that inveteracy of gaming, where fortunes 


depend 
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depend on the caſt of a die, to the mildeſt 
inſipidity of a game at whiſt, which 
reſcues the circle from a torrent of de- 
famation, or what may be as likely, from 
the vacant hours of dulneſs between tea 
and ſupper. 


Public places of amuſement, ſo long 
as they are frequented with moderation, 


are admirable in their effect. But never 


ſtrain your taſte beyond your under- 
ſtanding, by reſorting to entertainments 
in any language, with which you have no 
acquaintance, yet nothing is more com- 
mon than this. What would become of 


the italian opera, if the audience were 


compoſed of real connoiſſeurs alone? ſuch 
however is the vanity of, the age, that a 
box at the opera-houſe is become as ne- 


ceſſary an appendage to a family of taſte 
as their carriage. 


3 Notwith- 
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| Notwithſtanding the ebullitions of the 
ſplenetic and moroſe, I moſt heartily 
concur in opinion with thoſe who have 
ranked the ffage among the beneficial 
amufements of the mind. There is no- 
thing which ſo effectually operates to 
the conviction of a man's folly or vice, 
as the unexpected repreſentation of his 
own identical character in a play. The 
ſeveral ſituations into which it is thrown, 
diſplay to his aſtoniſhed and fixed atten- 
tion the ſeveral points of view in which 
he is himſelf beheld by others, whether 


of averſion, ridicule or compaſſion. He 


begins to feel for himſelf: — his whole 
ſoul takes the alarm, and what before 
appeared to him pardonable as a frailty, 
or below the notice of ſociety, glows in 
the canvas as abounding with much 
miſchict either to himſelf or thoſe about 
him. It has been well obſerved, that 
« a paſſion which lies dormant in the 
* heart, and has eſcaped our ſcrutiny ; 

« or 


rr 
* . 


. * TW 
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or which we have obſerved and in- 


N 


« dulged as venial, or which we have 


<« perhaps encouraged as a principle to 
« excite and to aid our virtue, may one 
ce time or other deſtroy our tranquility, 


c and diſgrace our whole character.“ 


The nicer minutiæ of his character, 
which the ſtricteſt ſelf examination could 
not diſcover, and which the warmeſt of 
his friends cared not to diſcloſe, aſſume 
ſo hateful a form, as would make him diſ- 
believe his portrait, did not the intimate 
and correſponding memory, produce ac- 
tion for action and thought for thought. 


The purity of the moral character 
muſt not, however, be unneceſſarily ex- 
poſed to danger. The drama has its 
utility, but it abounds likewiſe with miſ- 
chief. Too great a fondneſs for the 
levity of the ſtage, the ſprightly diſguiſer 
of prophaneneſs, obſcenity, and licen- 

tiouſneſs, 


166 


tiouſneſs, under the ſpecious forms of 
wit or repartee, may be big with evil : — 
the mind otherwiſe fortified may be di- 
verted into an habitual fondneſs for ſuch 
ſcenes, till it ſhall imperceptibly ſhake 
off all regard for the moments which are 
ſacred to ſeriouſneſs and reflection. 
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To indulge the natural vivacity of 


youth, in the occaſional recourſe to co- 
medy, well ſelected, cannot but be juſt; 


tho' the greateſt advantages are unqueſ- 
tionably derived from the tragic rule. 
She at once breathes inſtruction and de- 
light: — inſtruction to the heart, — de- 
light to the fancy. She is naturally 
enrobed in ſublimity of ſtile as weil as 
purity of ſentiment : — the ſcholar and 
the chriſtian ſeldom are offended at her. 


The ſame diſtinction, which I would 
exerciſe in public repreſentation, main- 
tains its efficacy in the cleſet. The heart 

| is 
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s as much expoſed in the peruſal as in 
the exhibition: as capable of receiving 
bad impreſſions in the cleſet, as in the 
theatre : hence the choice of reading 
muſt be attended to. The benefits of 
dramatic reading are likewiſe great. It 
is very certain, that our minds are more 
apt to be captivated by the effuſions of 
fancy, than by the ſerious ſuggeſtions of 
reafon. We are delighted at a fictitious 
tale of woe, well conceived and finely de- 
ſcribed : ſituations though unreal, will 
provoke our metriment, even beyond our 
belief. Thus it is, that as the avenues to 
our hearts are laid open by our imagina- 
tion, we more frequently receive inſtruc- 
tion 4unawares, than when inſtruction was 
intended : — a ſucceſsful ſentiment has 
amended a life, as it were by ftrategem, 
which as a ſentiment would have been 
treated with inattention, if not ridicule. 
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Relaxation from the ordinary fatigues 
of life, like the affectation of pleaſures, 
is conveyed through a variety of chan- 
nels, according to the ſeveral tempers, 


habits and conititutions of mankind. It 
is found in ſolitude and in ſociety, in 


ſtudy and in converſation. The great 
often look for it by affecting the retire- 
ment of the cottage, and the mechanic 
by aping the magnificence of the great. 
The penſive man enjoys his ſolitary hour 
with a peculiar kind of enthuſiaſm ; the 
lively man with equal enjoyment waits 
with impatience for the ſocial : and, not- 
withſtanding the well apportioned lots of 
comfort to each, how frequently do we 
behold each man's wilful ignorance, or 
neglect of what is calculated to make 
him happy. The great, wearied out 
with the endleſs ſucceſſion of pageantry 
and ſplendor, fancy nothing can effectu- 
ally contribute to their ſolid enjoyment, 
but the envicd retirement of innocence 


and 
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and humility. Hence, palaces aſſume 
the externals at leaſt of cottages, and 
their lords wiſh in vain for the peaceful 
Slumber of the cottager. 


Were we permitted to dictate here, we 
need not the moſt accurate knowledge 
of the world to tell them, that the per- 
fectly wile and benevolent Author of all, 
however apparently diſproportioned the 
good and evil of this world may be, has 
manifeſtly diſtributed happineſs with a 
more equal hand; and that the peaſant, 
though he is deſtitute of the power of the 
courtier, has ample amends allotted him, 
in the circumſcription of his wiſhes, and 
the retroſpect of a blameleſs life. 


The man of buſineſs, with a propen- 
ſity bordering on madneſs, affects to rear 
his diminiſhed head, amid the ſplendid 
circles of the noble and independent, and 
imagines the greateſt reward of his toil 


2 to 
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to conſiſt in being able to follow, at hum- 
ble diſtance, the footſteps of nobility ; 
forgetting, that the uncullivation of his 
earlier years has left behind the moſt 
palpable tokens of his inſufficiency to 
move in ſuch a ſphere, which muſt 
neceſſarily render him the ſport of his 
equals, and expoſe him to the commiſe- 
ration of thoſe above hirn. 


Perhaps there is no greater diſappoint- 
ment on earth than that, which multi- 
tudes of the commercial and trading part 
of the world experience, when the long 
wiſhed for day arrives, which, they fondly 
imagine, is to place them above the reach 
of the world, and conduct them with a 
comfortable independence into an in- 
dolent retirement, as an unfailing meed 
of their unabating induſtry. 


That very induſtry fhall occaſion cheir 
diſappointment. Inured to fatigue, and 
| the 
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the perpetual employ either of body or 


mind, their days have glided on with 


health and chearfulneſs.— The ſcene is 
on a ſudden changed; no occupation 
pleading neceſſity, inclination is languid, 
and indulgence gains ſtrength; it gives 
the bed and the couch charms and at- 
tractions unknown before: — the vacant 
hour © drags its flow length along,” and 
the man of induſtry falls a victim to 


accumulating diſeaſes, melancholy and 
ſloth. 


I knew ProsPERo well: he began a 
life of commerce with a diſpoſition ad- 
mirable ſuited to his ſtation, he was in- 
duſtrious, honeſt, generous, and affable ; 
a few years procured for him the eſteem 
of every one, who was happy enough to 
know him, and by an uniform attention, 
in a ſhort time he found himſelf a wealthy 
man. Having loſt a beloved wife, who 
had made him father of three children, 
all of whom were of an age ſafely to be 
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left to themſelves, he was ſoon diverted 
from the often tried pleaſures of his ac- ig 
compting-houſe, to the fancied delight of 
leaving off trade. 4 


Wn 


To this end were his whole concerns F 
centered in a few acres of cultivated 
land, in a moſt dclighgful ſituation, far 4 
from the noiſe and perplexity of the 
capital. Every article which had engroſ/ed XZ 
his former attention was as induſtriouſly 2 
evoided; and, trade once forſaken, an 
entire new ſcheme was ſubſtituted to 
charm the few remaining years, which 
Providence might grant him. Every 
thing was procured which he wanted, or 
thought he wanted, to render theſe his 9 
latter days of life moſt happy. A very 9 
few months, however, perfectly convinced i 
him how very inadequate his diſpoſition 
was to ſuch enjoyments. The face of 
Nature, which to occaftonal and temporary 
retirement, had yielded charms of pleaſing 
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variety, and wholſome reſt, to a ccnſtant 
obſerver, like a familiar beauty, faded 
upon the ſatiated enjoyment. He knew 
not, or reliſked not, the happy recourſe 
to his library, in unpleaſant weather; or 
to the ſports, to which the peculiarly 
happy choſen ſpot of his reſidence in- 
vited him, at the ſeveral ſeaſons of rural 
enjoyment. 


Scarcely a twelvemonth had elapſed, 


| before he too ſenſibly perceived the can- 


ker, melancholy, preying upon his very 
exiſtence ; and he would unqueſtionably 
have died, but for the exertions of a near 


relation, who perſuaded him to return to 


that ſcene of traffic, which was ſo con- 


genial with his kappineſs. He did fo, 
and could not afterwards be prevailed 
upon to reviſit thoſe pleaſing ſcenes, 
which would cver have delighted him, 
had he been content with temporary and 
ſtated viſits, | 


We 
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We ought to he very prudent in thoſe 
determinations which are calculated for 
our happineſs or enjoyments. If we are 
not ohſtinately blind, moſt of us can 
trace the real bent of our minds. . The 
man, who has ſcarcely ever been out of 
company, mult be mad to ſuppoſe that 
happineſs awaits him in a kind of arti- 
cial monaſtic ſecluſion: ſo, on the other 
hand, the recluſe muſt know, it is not 
poſſible for him to enjoy thoſe ſcenes, 


which exclude thought and contempla- 
tion. 


SOLITUDE, ſought with prudence, is 


at once beneficial and delightful ; and 
though it may be purſued till it has in- 
volved ſome in a noxious gloom, and 
dangerous melancholy, yet there are but 
very few ſituations, in which a good 
mind can receive the ſatisfaction which it 
finds in ſolitude. The conte nplation of 
viſible objects raiſes the thought, with 


a moſt 
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a moſt delightful gradation, to that 
INVISIBLE AUTHOR, Whoſe power is 
equalled only by his Mercy. Not a leaf, 
nor a plant, eſcapes the inquiſitive ſoul, 
and unlike other ſpeculations, the very 
enquiry is itſelf the gratification, 


When I ſpeak of pleaſure in ſolitude, 
of amuſements in the works of nature, 


I fancy myſelf ſpeaking only to ſuch, 


whoſe minds are not ſo much warped by 


the prevailing diſſipations of the day, as 
to think on Gop, or behold his works 
with indifference : the attention of any 


who are thus ſenſeleſs I cannot hope to 


engage; nor indeed could I be honoured 
by their approbation. Retirement na- 
turally teaches the mind to inveſtigate 
itſelf; and though it may not be able to 
define its nature, yet it will hereby im- 
prove its talents. If the retroſpect of paſt 
actions is ſomewhat obſcured, this ſalutary 
viſit may render the future pleaſing by a 
chain of virtuous reſolutions; but, if the 


retroſpect 


* 


power of language to deſcribe that en- 
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retroſpect be unclouded, it is not in the 
viable enjoyment, ſelf applauſe. 


I cannot help, I confeſs, remarking 
one never failing ſource of ſtudy and ſa- 


tisfackion, which conſtantly follows me : 


into retirements, ſuch as theſe : which is 
the ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, ſo deſcrip- 
tive of the life of man. According to 
the ſeaſon I feel the variety of admira- 
tion, joy, depreſſion, or ſorrow, and, 


without attempting a wide diſplay of the 


analogy, I view the infant mind budding 
forth with all the bloom of an indulgent 


ſpring. 1 trace 1t through the ripening 


rays of ſummer ſuns, mellowed into a 


ſettled judgment, and abounding with all 
its valuable poſſeſſions, under the au- 
ſpices of an autumnal ſky : and laſt of all 
I mourn 1ts departure under the chilling 
reien of winter; yet, happy, as conſider- 
ing it waiting for the arrival of ETER NAI 
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The analogous ideas, which are ne- 
ceſſarily involved in this metaphor, are 
minnberleſs and ſtriking, and may be in- 


dulged with infinite advantage. 


Conſtitution, however, varies the en- 
joyment, and leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected 
of preferring ſolitude to ſociety, it will 
be proper to turn to this. That man 
maſt be indeed loſt to himſelf, who can 
imagine the human mind formed for 
contemplation alone ; its variety of emo- 
tions, affections and paſſions, teach us to 


ſcek our happineſs by ſocial intercourſe ; 


hence then, soeikry muſt delight, so- 
CIETY muſt improve. 


In a former chapter I have endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh the necęſſity of our 
ſoclal intercourſe in the world, I there- 
fore ſhall not be very prolix here upon 
that part of our ſubject. Nevertheleſs I 
cannot loſe ſight of the ſeveral pleafures 
and advantages which we naturally derive 
Aa from 
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from the occaſional ſociety of our infe- 
. TIQUrS, as well as our ſuperiours. 


It is a common maxim in the world, 
that for our temporal advantage, WC 
ſhould ſtudy to frequent the company of 
every order of mankind, who are our 
ſuperiours in point of precedency. Now, 
though I moſt warmly admit the pro- 
priety of the remark, and would not wiſh 
to diſcountenance a plan ſo generally be- 
neficial, yet I can by no means give up 
the ſatisfaction, which a well informed 
mind will always enjoy in the company 
of its virtuous inferiours. 


The ſuppoſed privilege of being fa- 
miliar with perſons above our ſituation, 
frequently excites an infatuation, of which 
we can by no means diveſt ourſelves. 
We are dazzled by appearance, and can- 
not ſufficiently ſettle our ideas to form 
our judgment, how far we are com- 
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mendable in our acquaintance. The 
gratification of our vanity blinds our 
reaſon. The to:bles, nay vices, which 
wear fo ſplendid an outfide, being ſanc- 
tified by cuſtom, do not rouſe our in- 
dignation, and we are apt to impute to 
our charity, what is the unequivocal evi- 
dence of our ſervility. With our infe- 
riors we are not only more juſt in our 
opinion, but too frequently more ſevere: 
unadorned, unmaſked, unprotected, their 
ſollles and their indiſcretions need only 
to be noticed to incur our reprehenſion, 
and it muſt be a virtue indeed in them, 
which can challenge our admiration and 
anplauſe. | 


The pleaſures and advantages which 


are to be derived from the ſociety of our 
interiours, will chiefly conſiſt in the artleſs 


eſrafions of an honeſt mind: perhaps a 
jeatiment of ſimplicity, which falls in 
an unexpected moment from the lips of a 


A423 ruſtic 


D — 
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ruſtic, the child of nature and humanity, 
may put the man of education to the 
bluſh; bur at the fame profitable rnoment, 
will convey a cordial to his heart. It 
will contain in ſubſtance what whole 
pages of laboured ſtudy have failed to 
produce, and his uniformity of prachc2 
will teach him what he could not find in 
the cloiſter of his college. 


Truly to define pleaſure and amuſe- 
ment is according to the practice of the 
world, to paint them as they ſeverally 
engage the attention of mankind. Every 
amuſement, with which either the metro- 
polis or the country abounds, may be 
purſued to exceſs, abuſed to the moſt 
miſchievous purpoles, and prove the in- 
troductory allurement to our very de- 
ſtruction ; or on the other hand, they 
may be engaged in with prudence, to 
ſoften the rigour of a too cloſe application 
either to ſtudy or buſineſs. No man, 
for inſtance, would conſider himſelf ſafe, 

when 
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when he beheld himſelf, on a ſudden, 


involved in the big fate of the turn of a 


card, and ſurrounded by a ſwarm of 
\harpers: yet he may conlider the occa- 


ſional reſource to cards as a recreation, 


at once grateful to his teclings, and not 
miſchievous to his property, Both, how- 
ever ſtrictly ſpeaking, come under the 
title of gaming ; the one in the degree, 
the other 1n the extreme. In ſhort, every 
kind of recreation ceaſes to be ſubſtantial, 
ceaſes to be deſirable, from that very 
moment in which it introduces us to 
ſituations which will not bear reflection. 


When once our reaſon is inſulted, and 
we diſcover ourlelves to have been the 
flaves of another's paſſions, or of our 
own, however gratifying the moments 
may have been, we have too much cauſe 
to think that time miſpent. The mind 
will always buoy up above the gratifi- 
cations of ſenſuality; in vain we ſhall 
attempt to engage it in our purſuits, and 


tO 
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to make it a partner in ſuch our enjoy- 

ments. With a miraculous obſtinacy, it 
not only abjures the connection, but, 
unſolicited, and againſt our very conſent, 
will goad us with its ſeaſonable reproofs. 
Without entering into a wide diſplay of 
the excruciating evils, attendant upon ir- 
regularities in every kind of debauchery, 
it will ſuffice that I ſay a word or two 
upon that very dangerous one, at which 
you muſt perceive I am pointing, the 
ſociety of immodeſt women. Intempe- 
rance of this nature is big with the moſt 
alarming miſchiefs; and it matters not, 
in point of ſafety to our morality, whether 
our commerce is with tne ſpiendid tenant 
of an expenſive dwelling, or the more 
pitlable object of occafional retort. Both 
partake of iniqu'.y ; both are dangerous 
to our peace. Their unequal ſituation 
may preſent them with unequal emp- 
gations; but in point of morality, they 
are equally to be avoided, 
| fore 
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Before I conclude, I will draw out 
at length an extract from that /ublime 
poem, the PaRaDist Los of MiLToN, 
which will very properly apply to the 
preſent ſubject. | 


- - - - What admir'f thou, what tranſports 
thee ſo, 
An outſide ? fair no doubt and worthy well 
a Thy cheriſhing, thy honouring and thy love, 
5 «« Not thy ſubjection: weigh with her thyſelf: 
7 Then value: Oft' times nothing profits more 
Than ſelf eſteem, grounded on juſt and right 
Well manag'd: of that kill the more thou 
know'ſt, 1 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thee her head, 
LAndd to realities. yield all her ſhows : 
Made ſo adorn, for thy delight the more, 
So awful, that with honour thou may' ſt love 
Thy mate, who ſees when thou art ſeen leaſt 
: X wiſe. 
| * But if the ſenunſe 
EE ML ſeem ſuch dear delight 
Beyond all other, think the ſame vouchſaf'd 
To cattle and each beall : which wou/d not be 
To them made common and divulg'd, if ought 
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„% Therein enjoy'd were worthy to ſubdue 
The ſoul of man, or paſſion in him move. 

« Wat higher in her ſociety thou find' ſt 

cc Attractive, human, rational, love ſtill, 

« In loving thou doſt well, in paſſion not, 

« Wherein true love conſiſts not: Love reinos 
The thought, and heart enlarges, hath his eat 
In reaſon, and is judicious, is the ſcale 

«© By which to heav'nly love thou may'ſt aſcend, 


Not ſunk in carnal pleaſures, for which cauſe 


„Among the beaſts no mate for thee was found.“ 


J have already obſerved, that it is not 
my intention to enter upon the more 
trifling enjoyments, of which the mind 
of man 1s capable; I have treated in a 
general way, of the ſeveral reſources 


which ſeem to me profitable and inno- 
cent. Thoſe which reſpect our bodily 


exerciſe and health merely, will not be 


looked for in this well intended effort of 


affection, but will fall with a better grace 
trom the pen of the phyſician, 
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